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‘OF JLETE” is a damning and deceptive blanket term, 
which careless critics of warfare often use to cover the 
weaknesses in their arguments. Its use by anyone com- 
menting on future war is an immediate signal for doubt. 
It is a sign demanding of those who want to think clearly, 
a closer look at what is said. 


The word is a favorite with those who want to cinch an 
argument. And in the mouths of meh whose thought is 
nine parts hope or enthusiasm or fanaticism, “obsolete” 
clears the past and much of the présent away in the at- 
tempt to leap rapidly forward into the future. 


Old and no longer of useful value, a dead number, of an 
interest now purely historical, suitable only for a museum, 
no longer worth serious consideration or a cent of the 
taxpayers’ money, no damn good any more—these are some 
of the meanings of “obsolete.” 


So watch it. Look at the word a second time whenever 
you see it or hear it. Measure the accuracy of its use and 
the intention of the man who uses it. Be sure you mean it 
when you use it yourself, 


“Obsolete” has one valid meaning for warfare—“now re- 
placed by something better.” It also has an official mean- 
ing, “abandoned, discontinued or dropped from use,” al- 
though the new item or method may sometimes be no 
better than the old. 


The danger in the word lies in the fact that its timing 
must be made clear or it is nonsense. “Obsolete mass 
armies” and “obsolete battleships” were terms commonly 
used twenty or twenty-five years ago. The atomic bomb 
gave them emphasis again, and we began to hear refer- 
ences to “the obsolete bomber.” 


UT obsolete when? Obsolete now? Obsolete next 

year? Obsolete in a decade? The “when” must be 
estimated or the word becomes an absurdity, with its user 
trying to close the future back into the present or push 
the present up into the future. 


Such a compressién of time is always deceptive exc 
when the intention to blanket time or exaggerate is plainly 
indicated. One of the most thoughtful and penetrating 
discussions of the atomic world yet to appear was that of 
Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, entitled “Modern Man Is Obselete.” Here the 
startling application in the caption itself shows the inten- 
tion to jolt the reader and involves no deception. It was 
a way of saying that man must change himself, and soon, 
in the face of the danger that he will destroy himself, and 
this argument seems legitimate and powerful to The 


JourNAL. 


But along with the utterly pressing need to achieve this 
change, this solution, to bring an end to wars, exists the 
concurrent problem of maintaining military strength in 
order not to bring war on through weakness he will invite 
it. Surrender to slavery, though it might avert war for a 






OBSOLETE? WHEN! 


Sa 
ong 


while, is not acceptable to the world’s free peop 
solution; and even if it conceivably were, it wou! 
no guarantee that wars would end. 


The nation, the Congress, and the National \\\ | itary 
Establishment have equal duty to see that our stres :}y js 
maintained, and must guard with equal care agains: de- 
ceptive unlimited uses of the word “obsolete.” 


A PERTINENT statement in this regard was that of 
Admiral Blandy before the United States Senate Spe. 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy. We quote it from an 
article “Are Navies Obsolete?” by Lee J. Levert in The 
Military Engineer for October. Said Admiral Bland) 


“There seems to be an impression that the usefulness 
and reason for existence of a certain type of vessel or air 
craft or weapon is determined by what can destroy it. This 
is a fallacy which seems to be quite common. Actually 
what renders a ship obsolete is not what can destroy it, 
but what can replace its function. Now, so long as that 
ship is needed to perform an essential function, it makes no 
great difference what can destroy it. If a badly needed 
ship is destroyed, we will replace it.” 


This is not an answer to the question “Are Navies Obso- 
lete?” and was not intended as such. It brings the question 
down to specific types of ships which is the sensible ques 
tion to ask. It also pins the matter down as to time. 


It is the same with the question “Are mass armies obso 
lete?” Except that here we have another vague word 
“mass” also charged with emotion and lack of reason. As 
often used, it means not only “huge,” but “Do you want 
your boy herded to war and unnecessarily slaughtered 
when a machine could do the fighting instead?” So we can 
take it without much risk of oversimplifying that “mass” 
means infantry. 


And here the “when” of the question becomes all! im 
portant to ask. Trained and fully equipped infantry exists 
in huge numbers in armies that might oppose our own. A 
possibility plainly stated over and over again by civilian 
commentators and discussed openly by the public is that a 
mass army might sweep over Europe. The military pianner 
must also think in such terms as well as in terms of the 
capabilities and limitations of new and vastly destructive 
weapons. 


NFANTRY will become obsolete when wars end or 

when, to use Admiral Blandy’s words about ships, “it 

is no longer needed to perform an essential function.” Or 
when wars are successfully abolished. 


“When” is the essence of “obsolete.” Watch out for the 
word. 


And help your civilian friends and acquaintances (0 © 
amine it more carefully. Show them that “obsolete \s 4 
danger sign—a word whose use must be qualified )\ « 
statement of time when. 
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By Edmund G. Love 


DurRING THE WAR A NUMBER OF GEN 
erals of the United States Army were 
relieved of their commands in the field. 
Five of these reliefs took place in the 
Pacific theaters. All except one of these 
command shifts were accomplished with 
a minimum of attention and virtually 
no effect on anyone except the officers 


concerned. The relief of Major General 
Ralph Smith, commander of the 27th In 
fantry Division, by Lieutenant General 
Holland M. Smith, USMC, commander 
of the V Amphibious Corps,* in the 
midst of the battle for Saipan, did result 
in a furor far out of proportion to its im 


portance, and brought virtual demoraliza 





HE relief of Major General 
Ralph Smith, USA, from the 
command of the 27th Infantry Divi- 
sion during the battle of Saipan on 
24 June 1944, by Lieutenant Gener we 
Holland M. Smith, USMC, appa 
ently set fire to a slow-burning 7 
that has never been extinguished 
was only the determination of - 
highest Army and Navy commanders 
in Washington that nothing so rela- 
tively trivi al should hinder the prose- 
cution of the war against the Japa- 
nese which kept the story back dur- 
ng the course of the war. In the 
nonths and years that followed V-] 
lay the war-enforced silence on it 
continued, along with an undercur- 
rent of talk and speculation. More 
ian a year ago Mr. Love delivered 
- following article to The INFAN 
rY JournaL. We decided against 
iblication for the time being, for 
s could only serve to bring out into 
open an nfortunate occurrence 
thout special benefit to anyone, in 
ding General Ralph Smith, whose 
racter and career are a better de 
se of his actions than anything 
e Journat or Mr. Love might say 


in his behalf. Furthermore, the ques 
tion of the unification of the armed 
forces was then a most important is 
sue and The Journat had no desire 
to stir up a fuss that might endanger 
the delicate plant that unification was 
and is. 

We did decide to publish this ar 
ticle when we learned that the war 
memoirs of General Holland M. 
Smith were to be published in a na 
tional magazine and later in book 
form, — that General Holland 
Smith goes into the relief of General 
Ralph Smith at some length. It then 
seemed that our article should be 
published in fairness to General 
Ralph Smith, the 27th Infantry Di 
vision, and the Army as a whole. We 
believe it states the Army’s side of the 
matter fairly and without rancor. 

A word about Mr. Love is in order. 
During the war he was assigned to 
the 27th Infantry Division as a com- 
bat historian. For the past three years 
he has been a civilian Sieision in the 
Historical Division, Department of 
the Army Special Staff. Readers will 
recall previous articles by Mr. Love in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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tion to the 27th Division, and caused 
General George C. Marshall to issue or- 
ders from Washington that there would 
be no further discussion of the matter. 
General Marshall's order was issued 
when interservice bickering had reached 
a point that he thought endangered the 
war effort in the Pacific. 

The Smith versus Smith controversy 
had simple beginnings. On the 2d of 
July, 1944, while the battle for Saipan 
was still raging, a San Francisco news 
paper appeared with a front-page story 
which described a dispute between two 
generals. As a result of the quarrel, the 
Marine commander had relieved the 
Army general in the middle of the fight 
and had then sent him back to Pearl 
Harbor. 

The newspaper story was immediately 
picked up by other papers. The War 
Department was queried and admitted 
that a general had been relieved on Sai 
pan, but would give no details. The 
press, scenting news, accepted the San 


*The command setup for the invasion of the 
Marianas was as follows: Admiral Chester W 
Nimitz, Commander in Chief, U.S. Forces, Pa- 
cific; Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, Com- 
mander, Fifth Fleet; Admiral Richmond K. 
Turner, Commander, Joint Task Expeditionary 
Forces; Lieutenant General Holland M. Smith, 
Commanding General, Expeditionary Troops 
and also commander of the Northern Troops 
and Landing Forces (V Amphibious Corps); 
and Lieutenant General Roy S. Geiger, Com- 
manding General Southern Troops and Landing 
Forces (III Amphibious Corps). The NTLF 
invaded Saipan and Tinian, and the STLF in 
vaded Guam 





Francisco version, or quoted “authorita- 
tive’ sources. One writer, in September, 
even went so far as to quote a “high Con- 
gressional source thoroughly familiar 
with the Saipan situation.” There were 
no Congressmen on the island of Saipan 
during the battle and the full details of 
the case were known only to General 
Marshall in the United States. He la- 
beled the information as top secret and 
buried it in his files. The Congressional 
source, incidentally, gave the most com- 
pletely inaccurate picture of the incident 
that has yet appeared. 

Editorial comment appeared in virtu- 
ally all large newspapers. Some papers 
kept the story going and demanded edi- 
torially that extensive changes be made 
in the top command of our whole Pacific 
sea, air and ground forces. During the 
subsequent months several bills were in- 
troduced into Congress asking for an 
official investigation. These were all 
eventually dropped. By the last of Sep- 
tember the tumult and the furor in the 
United States had died down. In all the 
words that have been written about the 
affair, then and since, there has not been 
any official explanation from either the 
War or Navy Departments and the bulk 
of information is still factually mislead- 
ing. For instance, an article appearing in 
Harper's in August, 1946, stated that Ad- 
miral Spruance had been influenced in 
one of his decisions on 16 June, 1944, by 
the fact that the 27th Division was look- 
ing bad. Although it was called to Har- 
per's attention that no unit of the 27th 
was ashore on Saipan at that time, and 
the Division was therefore, innocent of 
the accusation, the magazine has never 
corrected this statement although re- 
quested to by the present writer. 


Underlying Reasons 


Most public discussions of the case 
have indicated that the Telief of General 
Ralph Smith was caused by one of three 
things. There was a sharp difference in 
Marine and Army tactics, there was a bit- 
ter personal antipathy between the two 
men, or the 27th Division failed to func- 
tion in a satisfactory manner, showing a 
decided lack of aggressiveness in combat. 
Up to the time of Ralph Smith’s relief, 
there had been no question of a differ- 
ence in Army and Marine tactics on Sai- 
pan. Nor was there any personal antipa- 
thy expressed by the two generals, either 
before or after the incident. On the 


third score, however, there was a decided 
difference of opinion. Holland M. Smith 
made the statement three days after the 
relief, that “the 27th Division won't fight 
and Ralph Smith will not make them 
fight.” This was the feeling that seems to 


4 


have been an underlying factor in the 
relief of the Division commander, and 
the charges made by the relieving gen- 
eral, when boiled down, amount to just 
this. 

Much that was brought out officially 
later does indicate, however, that some 
feeling had been developing on both 
sides. Members of General Holland 
Smith’s staff, including Army officer 
members, had, prior to the relief of Ralph 
Smith on June 24, concurred with their 
commander to the effect that the 27th 
Division had not been fighting as well as 
it might have. Against these opinions, 
however, must be balanced the later 
statements of one Army general that 
“Corps intelligence was practically non- 
existent”; and the statement of not one 
but several Army major generals and 
brigadier generals who had been on Sai- 
pan that under no circumstances would 
they serve under Lieutenant General 
Holland M. Smith again. The official 
records appear to indicate, as I will show 
in some detail below, that Holland 
Smith’s headquarters was sometimes bad- 
ly lacking in information of the front-line 
situation. They also indicate clearly that 
the Marine General made severe de- 
mands upon the 27th Division on the 
basis of the incorrect information avail- 
able to him at his headquarters. 

From the complete records, at least, it 
appears that no great part of this feeling 
had developed prior to June 21, three 
days before the actual relief of Ralph 
Smith by Holland Smith. On the 18th 
General Holland Smith had sent a per- 
sonal message to one of the regiments of 
the division, complimenting it on the 
capture of Aslito Airfield. On 19 June, 
the action of the Division was character- 
ized as satisfactory and on 20 June long 
gains were made. At noon on the 2Ist 
the 27th Division was engaged in a fight 
to clean up Nafutan Point, a small pen- 
insula that juts out from the extreme 
southeast corner of Saipan. The fight 
here had little relation to the action on 
the rest of the island. With the capture 
of the airfield and the subsequent drive 
to the shores of Magicienne Bay on the 
same day, 18 June, General Holland M. 
Smith had directed his attention to the 
northern part of the island where the 
main force of the enemy had concen- 
trated. During the 20th and 21st he 
swung the 2d and 4th Marine Divisions 
to the north. From the south he intended 
to launch an attack with these units 
which would end in the capture of Mt. 

Tapotchau, the 1,554-foot peak which 
dominates the entire island. The 27th 
Division, therefore, had been left more or 
less to itself at Nafutan. The enemy de- 









fenders of Aslito had withdraw 


incredibly tangled terrain to { ro rs 
end. At the time no one knew 4; we 
many Japanese had elected to © ind ang 
die in this area. Estimates vari | ,)] the 
way from 300 to 1,500 troo; Docu- 
ments found since that time } estab. 
lished the presence of the 3d!) :talioy 
89th Infantry Regiment, the m.\or part 
of the 25th Anti-Aircraft Artill. Regi- 
ment, and a conglomeration of airfield 
construction and operating personnel, 
Army garrison forces on the island later 


found a total of 850 enemy bodies in the 
area and 387 prisoners were taken dur- 
ing the fighting, all after 23 June. This 
means that there were close to 1,200 
defenders in the sector at the beginning 
of the campaign. 


Attack at Nafutan 


On 20 June, when the 27th Division 
launched its first determined drive on 
these troops, an attack by four battalions 
of infantry had carried rapidly to the 
south against almost no opposition, the 
enemy having pulled back into a pre- 
pared defensive position where he chose 
to wait until the Americans were close in 
It is understandable that the staff at Hol- 
land Smith’s headquarters could have ar. 
rived at the erroneous and dangerous as 
sumption that the number of enemy was 
negligible after the rapid advances made 
during the day. Reports from the Divi 
sion to Corps headquarters were all filed 
prior to 1830 hours and these reports all 
showed no enemy resistance, although no 
staff in war can ever afford to accept such 
negative indications as positive, without 
supporting positive evidence. Between 
darkness and dawn on the 21st, however, 
the whole character of the fighting 
changed. The infantrymen dug in for the 
night on the 20th directly in front of the 
main Japanese line and as soon es the sun 
went down the enemy began to counter 
attack. At daylight a deadly battle was 
in progress and every weapon in the 
American lines had been brought into 
play. By noon the Japanese offensive 
had died out and the 27th Division had 
resumed its advance, but it was a slow, 
tortuous movement where every yard was 
contested in contrast to the rapid surge 
of the day before. It was evident that 
there were still plenty of enemy left and 
that they were well armed and superbly 
organized. I personally covered the front 
line that morning to obtain a firsthand 
and immediate historical record of losses 
and resistance. 


Plans for the Attack in the North 
Holland Smith had planned his rive 


in the north with great care. It pr nised 
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cisive action on the island. 
yr the attack were drawn up 
efore 0900 hours on the 21st 
reached the 27th Division 
s at noon. Upon looking at 
Ralph Smith discovered that 
livision was to withdraw all 
xcept one battalion, from the 
of the island and assemble 
) area nearer the front lines. 
Smith wanted all the power he 
ind he wanted it readily avail- 
one infantry battalion, ex- 
the order, was to clean up the 
enemy at Nafutan Point, the 
f the enemy there being then 
to Corps’ headquarters, and ap- 
rived at faultily though nega- 
ice alone. 

1430 hours that afternoon, acting 
urther reports of hard fighting in the 
ision front, Colonel Albert K. Steb- 

7th Division Chief of Staff, called 
e oper ations officer at Holland Smith’s 

eadquarters and advised him that two 
batalio ms might be needed the next day 
tead of the one allotted. 

; made, or asked for, at the time. 
[wo and a half hours later, at 1700, 
Ralph Smith returned to his command 
st from the front lines at Nafutan and 
led Holland Smith on the telephone. 
cordial conversation the two generals 
went over the situation and Ralph Smith 
sked for permission to leave an entire 
egiment at Nafutan Point. Holland 
Smith agrees to this, oming, however, 


No decision 


the regiment's hese lau, saving 
the other so that it could be employed in 
the north, if necessary. Written affirma- 
tion of this agreement was not received at 
27th Division headquarters until 0830 
the next morning. No orders were ever 
passed down by Holland Smith to the 
regimental commander. As a matter of 
record Holland Smith never named the 
regiment that would be left at Nafutan 
Point. It was left up to Ralph Smith to 
select one and he chose the 105th In 
fantry 


Division Orders to Regiment 
his orders to Colonel Leonard Bish- 


J the regimental commander, issued at 
2000 hours on the 21st, the Division 
commander did order his colonel to hold 
his line with two battalions and keep one 
in rese He further ordered the 105th 
Infantry to relieve all elements of the 
165th | fantry then on the line before 
0606 next morning. Then after re 
organizing his troops, Colonel Bishop 
was to resume offensive operations, and 
the remaining enemy in the 
no case was this renewed at- 
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The Island of Saipan. Shaded area shows the sectors of the 27th Infantry Division. 
After landing on the invasion beaches the Division drove across Aslito airstrip and 


contained the Japanese on Nafutan Point. 
to the north for the main effort. 


Later all but one battalion was moved 


The 2d Marine Division was on the left of the 27th 


and the 4th Marine Division on the right in the drive to the north. 


tack to be delayed after 1100, 22 June. 
When Holland Smith relieved Raiph 
Smith he presented several charges i 
writing to his own immediate superior, 
Admiral Spruance. The first of these 
said that the Army general had con 
travened his orders in this instance 
According to Holland Smith, the 105th 
Infantry had been removed from Ralph 
Smith’s jurisdiction and under this pre 
vailing condition, the 27th Division com 
mander had no right to issue any orders 
to Colonel Bishop at all. As if this were 
not enough, the Corps commander had 
ordered the 105th Infantry to attack. 
Ralph Smith had ordered them to hold. 


In supporting his action later, the de 
posed general pointed out that Colonel 
Bishop had been instructed to attack in 
the Division order, but only after he had 
This 
time allowance was deemed necessary be 
105th Infantry was using two 
battalions to take over a line formerly 
held by four. In response to the charge 
that he had issued orders when he had 
no right to do so, the Army general pre 
sented evidence that Holland Smith had 
never indicated at any time that the 
105th Infantry was removed from his 
If Ralph Smith had not issued 


Colonel Bishop, the regimental 


had time to reorganize his lines. 


cause the 


cr yntrol. 
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ADVANCE COPY 
REH/198 Headquarters, 
NORTHERN Troops and Landing Force, 
Ion the Field. 


TOP SECRET 22 June 1944. 
“NORTHERN TROOPS AND LANDING FORCE) 


OPERATION ORDER NUMBER...... 10-44) 
1. 4. Enemy situation as furnished by G-2. 


b. Northern “aval Attack Force will support NORTHERN 
Troops and Vanding Force by aircraft and naval gunfire. 

2. NORTHERN Troops and Landing Force will continue the 
attack at KING-Hour with -ivisions abreast making the main effort 


in its center in order to gain positions from which to destroy 
Japanese garrison, 


KING-Hour 1000. 

LD Front lines at KING-Hour. 

Zones of action, boundaries, objectives: 
See Annex ABLE (Operation Overlay). 


3° &. 4th MarDiv at KING-Hour attack in assigned 
zone of action with main effort on its right and seize the 0-6 
line within its zone, It will assemble 1 infantry regiment 


after being passed through by 27th Division in the vicinity of 
150 SUGAR in Corps reserve, 


b. The 27th Division, less one battalion and one 
light tank platoon, passing through elements of the 4thMarDiv 
within its zone of action will attack at KING-Hour making its 
main effort on its right. Seize objective 0-5 and on Division 
order advance and seize objective 0-6. It will assist the 
2dMarDiv by rapid advance and by fire and maneuver on call in 
the vicinity of the boundary between these divisions. kCT 106 
will pass to control of the 27th Division at 0600, 23 June. 


c. The 2dMarDiv (Reinf) at KING-Hour attack 
within its assigned zone of action, seize objective 0-5, then 
on Division order advance rapidly and seize ebjective 0-6. 
It will retain not less than one infantry battalion in Division 
reserve which will not be employed without authority of CG, NT&LF. 


d. Battalion, 27th Division continue 
operations to mop up remaining enemy detachments in NAFUTAN POINT 
area. Upon completion this mission revert to Corps control as 
Corps reserve at TA 130 DOG. 





e. XXIV Corps Artillery 
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Preliminary copy of the field order furnished the Division by Corps on the after- 
noon of 22 June. The final Corps’ order of the day, with the important addition of 
the two words “at daylight” inserted in paragraph 3d is reproduced on the opposite 
page. The unit designation left blank in this order was filled in by Division after 


General Ralph Smith had selected the 2d Battalion, 105th Infantry. 


commander would never have received 
any orders at all. It is a military axiom 
that when a commander assumes control 
over a fighting unit, he issues orders to 
that unit. Holland Smith neglected to do 
this, leaving the 105th without orders of 
any kind. 


Preparation for Drive to the North 


This incident was only a small part of 
the whole Smith versus Smith contro- 
versy. The 22d of June saw the bulk of 
the 27th Division moving into a reserve 
area a short distance north of Aslito air- 
field. From this area they were in a posi- 
tion to move quickly to aid either the 2d 
or 4th Division, if needed. At approxi- 
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mately 1230, Ralph Smith set out in a 
jeep, accompanied by his own operations 
officer and an observer from the War 
Department. They visited the 4th Ma- 
rine Division and then the 2d. At both 
headquarters they received accurate re- 
ports on the situation. Then they pro- 
ceeded to Holland Smith’s command 
post. After sitting in on the Corps com- 
mander’s regular afternoon staff confer- 
ence, Ralph Smith stopped briefly to talk 
with his superior. The discussion con- 
cerned the situation at Nafutan Point 
and Holland Smith expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the progress there. The 
Corps’ commander also said that Colonel 
Bishop had told one of his staff mem- 





bers that “we'll starve them « 


sary.” This attitude was not rr 
the Marine general liked, for Ficia 
records indicate that Holland Sh cen 
erally preferred faster and n costh 
methods of dealing with the er sy, ang 
this moreover, was the opinion ressed 
officially later, and in no uncer!) term: 
by several Army generals who | erved 
under Holland Smith’s comma; Ralph 
Smith admitted that if Bishop had made 
the statement attributed to him. it w. 
not the right attitude and that he would 


take steps to correct it. Colone! Bishop 
later testified under oath that 


} ( 
. } 


At the conference during the afte; 
noon there was no other subject of dis 
cussion between the two generals. Thy 


meeting had been quite brief and roy 
tine. There was no heated argument and 
the Bishop matter had been discussed 
with complete agreement between the 
two men. This was the last time the tw: 
generals met before Ralph Smith’s relie! 


They have not seen each other since. 
Conference with Corps’ C/S 


Upon leaving Holland Smith, the 
27th Division commander went at once 
to the house in which Brigadier General 
G. B. Erskine, Corps’ chief of staff, had 
set up his headquarters. It was then 
shortly after 1600 hours on 22 June 
General Erskine took Ralph Smith to a 
large wall map in his headquarters and 
described the day’s action. Things had 
been going exceptionally well, General 
Erskine said, but the 4th Division was 
very weary. It had taken heavy casualties 
in the landings and later at Hill 500, a 
prominence attacked a few days previ 
ously. He was considering the use of the 
27th Division in place of the 4th the next 
day. Ralph Smith, whose men were still 
relatively fresh and free from casualties, 
agreed to this proposal. While still at the 
map, he pointed out that by the time the 
27th got into line the attack would be 
opposite the Kagman Peninsula, and that 
this would increase the frontage to such 
an extent that the Division could not ade 
quately cover it. In view of this fact, 
General Erskine and Ralph Smith 
reached a decision to pass the 27th 
through the two left regiments of the 
4th Division, leaving the right regiment, 
the 23d Marines, in line to cover the 
27th’s flank as it advanced across the base 
of Kagman Peninsula. This, in effect. 
sandwiched the 27th Division between 
the two Marine Divisions. 


Alerting the Lower Echelon: 


Immediately the decision was nade, 


Ralph Smith turned to a telepho: and 
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tillery commander, Brigadier 
dmond F. Kernan, and or 
to begin reconnaissance for 
ns from which to support the 
next morning. At almost the 
came t 1c ordered Colonel Gerard W. 
Kelley, ommander of the 165th Infantry 
Regi snd Colonel Russell G. Ayers, 
' the th Infantry, to report to his 
comm Lg for orders. Lay at ap- 
nroximatcly 1700 hours on 22 June, the 
7th Division was alerted for movement. 


While Ralph Smith had been busy on 
“a phon , his operations officer, Colonel 
Frederick Sheldon, had been busy copy 
ing the situation map at General Er 
kine’s headquarters. Generals Smith and 
Erskine again checked the situation and 
agreed upon 1000 hours the next morn 
ing as the time of the attack. There was 
some discussion as to whether the Divi 
ion would be able to meet this hour. 
Ralph Smith told General Erskine that it 
was likely to be close, but no point was 
made of the matter and when the 27th 
Division commander left the Corps head- 
quarters he was told by the Chief of Staff 
to keep Corps informed of the movement 

of his troops. 


\nother matter brought up at the con- 
ference between Generals Smith and 
Erskine was the subject of Nafutan 
Point. As a result of the decision to com- 
mit the 27th Division in the north, it be- 
came imperative that the 105th Infantry 
be released for use as Ralph Smith’s re- 
serve. Consequently, General Erskine 
told the Division commander to with- 
draw Colonel Bishop’s forces, leaving 
only one infantry battalion to mop up 
remaining resistance. Ralph Smith im- 
mediately protested this decision, stating 
that one battalion was not sufficient to 
clean up the Point. General Erskine re- 
plied that the job in the north was the 
important one and that all strength was 
needed there. If one battalion was in- 
sufhcient to do the job at Nafutan, the 
enemy could be contained and a larger 
torce sent back into the area later to do 
the job. This order left one battalion to 
cover a frontage of 3,000 yards, against a 
strongly entrenched enemy, in almost im- 
passable terrain. No artillery support was 
turnished. Military tacticians agree that 
the maximum frontage which can safely 
be assigned to a rifle battalion, even with 
favorable conditions, is 800 yards. When 
Ralph Smith left the meeting with Gen- 
eral Erskine he felt so strongly about the 
dangerous situation at Nafutan that he 
telt impelled to write a letter the next 
aftern on, asking the Corps Commander 
to aler’ the service forces and air person- 
nel in she ‘vicinity of Aslito airfield. They 
were be advised that it was entirely 
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NORTHERN Troops and Landing Force 
In the Field. 


22 June, 1944, 
NORTHERN TROOPS AND LANDING FORCE) 
OPERATION ORDER NUMBER. «+++ 210-44) 

l. a. Enemy situation as furnished by G-2. 


b. NORTHERN Naval Attack Force will support 
NORTHERN Troops and Landing Force by aircraft and naval gunfire. 


2. NORTHERN Troops and Landing Force will continue 
the attack on 23 June at KING-Hour with divisions abreast, (4th 
27thInfDiv in center and 2dMarDiv on left), 
main effort in center of Force Zone in order to extend the beach- 
head and destroy the opposing Japanese. 


KING-Hour: 1000, WW 

LD: Front Lines at KING-Hour. 

Zones of Action, 
See Annex ABLE (Operation Overlay). 


Boundaries, 


at KING-Hour, attack in assigned 
zone of action with main eff ort on its right and seize the %-6 
After being passed through by 27thInfDiv 
infantry regiment in the vicinity of 


less one battalion and one light 
passing through elements of the 4thNarDiv within its 
zone of action, will attack at KING-Hour, 
Seize Objective O-5 and, 
order, advance and seize Objective 0-6. sIt will assist the 2dNVar 
Div by rapid advance and by fire and maneuver, on call, in the 

vicinity of the boundary between these divisions. 
to control of the 27thInfDiv eat 0600, 


c. The 2dMarDiv (Rein?) at KING-Hour attack within 
its assigned zone of action, seize objective 0-5, th 
advance rapidly to seize objective 0-6. It will 
retain not less than one infantry battalion in Division reserve 
which will not be employed without authority of CG NT&LF. 


a. 2d Bn 105th Inf (with one light tank platoon 


enemy detachments in NAFUTAN POINT area. 


mission rev rol as Corps reserve in the vicinity 
TA 130 DOG. eport locatio 
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The Corps’ final order of 22 
light” inserted in paragraph 3d. 


June with the important addition of the words “at day- 
The handwriting on this order was made by 


Colonel Albert K. Stebbins, Chief of Staff of the 27th Division. 


within the realm of possibility that 

groups of enemy could infiltrate through 
the lines at night and damage installa 
tions on the Geld. This warning letter, 
written on 23 June, should be borne in 
mind in view of the events that occurred 
on the morning of 27 June. 

It was approximately 1700 when 
Ralph Smith and his party left the C “orps 
command post to return to 27th Division 
headquarters on 22 June. In addition to 
the sketches carried by Colonel Sheldon, 
they brought a preliminary copy of the 
Corps’ field order for the next day (re 
produced on opposite page). When they 
arrived at Division headquarters, it was 
still an hour and a half before dark, the 
artillery reconnaissance was already un 
der way, and the two regimental com 
manders were waiting. The whole Divi 
sion was alerted and waiting for orders. 


Plans for the Attack 


Ralph Smith did not spend more than 
half an hour with Colonels Ayers and 
Kelley. He went over his notes of the 
Erskine meeting and then assigned the 
106th Infantry to the left zone of action 
and the 165th to the right. A careful 
study of the map was made and routes of 
approach laid out. It might be well to 
emphasize this delineation of approach 
roads. Both regiments had already car 
ried out a reconnaissance of these routes 
as part of their mission as reserve. The 
writer was present at the conferences and 
saw the care with which the road system 
was apportioned. 

Upon conclusion of this conference 
both regimental commanders returned to 
their own headquarters for talks with 


their battalion commanders. Colonel 
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A portion of the ground the 27th Division had to advance over on the 23d of June. 
[his open terrain was flanked by high ridges from which the Japanese could pour 
a heavy fire. This picture was made from the lines held by the 165th Infantry. 


Ayers had decided to move with one bat 
talion in the attack, while Colonel Kelley 
put two battalions abreast. Both deci 
sions were based upon routine terrain 
and frontage considerations. After brief 
ing his battalion leaders, Colonel Ayers 
and his assault battalion commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel H. I. Mizony, got 
into a jeep and carried out an exceed- 
ingly dangerous road reconnaissance that 
lasted until an hour after dark. Colonel 
Kelley, who had been running hourly 
patrols through the area, left his recon 
naissance until daylight the next morn- 
ing. The whole Division was to move 
out at 0530. The distartce to be traveled 
was a little over three miles. 


Written Orders Prepared 


Until this time all orders within the 
Division had been verbal. Lieutenant 
Colonel Sheldon had set to work im 
mediately return from the 
Erskine conference to issue a Division 


upon his 


held order, based on the preliminary copy 
of the Corps order that he had brought 
back with him. The 27th Division order, 
number 46, was finally sent by courier to 
the various regimental commanders at 
approximately 2130 in the evening. A 
copy was also sent to the 2d Battalion, 
105th Infantry, which was the unit se- 
lected to stay at Nafutan Point. In the 
case of the two assault regiments, this 
written order simply confirmed what had 


been said at the earlier conference. With 
reference to Nafutan, the Division order 
read: 

“2nd Battalion, 105th Infantry 
continue operations to mop up the re- 
maining enemy detachments in Nafutan 
Point area. On conclusion of this mis- 
sion, revert to Corps Control. . . .” 

This was, word for word, the para- 
graph contained in the preliminary 
order, except that Corps had left the unit 
designation blank. 

At 2330, two hours after the Division 
order had been distributed, Colonel Shel- 
don received, by courier, two copies of 
the Corps’ final order for the next day. 
One of these orders was designated for 
the 27th Division, the other for the 2d 
Battalion, 105th Infantry. On reading 
through this order Colonel Sheldon was 
startled to find that a change had been 
made. The Corps order read: 

“2nd Battalion, 105th Infantry . . . 
continue operations at daylight to mop 
up remaining enemy detachments in 
Nafutan Point area... .” 

It will be noted that the words “at day- 
light” had been added. They were con- 
tained in neither the Corps’ preliminary 
order nor the Division order. Ralph 
Smith was immediately notified and Di- 
vision headquarters set about letting 
Lieutenant Colonel Leslie Jensen, com- 
mander of the battalion, know of the 
change. These efforts were fruitless until 


after daylight the next mor The 
2d Battalion did not launch it: 


ck un 
til 1300 the next afternoon. |; . ¢, im 
ful whether early receipt of der 
would have materially chang: lonel 
Jensen’s subsequent action. |) ys be 
remembered that his command 1s ta} 


ing over a line held by four |) :t:alion: 
only 36 hours before and the iask »: 
quired an extensive reorganizati), some 
thing that most certainly could not hay. 
been accomplished under cover of dark 
ness and in a short space of ti: 

This was the basis of Holland Smith’: 


second charge of direct contrav: 


tion of 
orders. Again, he insisted, Ralph Smith 
had issued orders to a unit not under his 


control and his failure to include the day 
light hour of attack was evidence of th 
contravention. Ralph Smith later pointed 
out that nothing had been said to him a 
General Erskine’s conference about the 
battalion being removed from his contro! 
Furthermore, at the time Division orde; 
46 was issued, Colonel Jensen had no: 
received any word from Corps as to what 
he was to do. It was not until the second 
copy of the Corps’ order was received at 
Division headquarters that the Division 
commander had any idea that the battal 
ion was removed from his jurisdiction 
And that was two hours after he had 
issued his instructions. 

The movements and action of the 27 
Division on the morning of 23 June are 
so complicated that it would take a small 
volume to describe them all. Three 
things did happen, however, which di 
rectly affected the action on that morning 
and which can be described without un 


due confusion to the reader. 


Fighting to Get to the Jump-off Line 
At 1655 hours on 22 June, while the 


Erskine conference was still going on, 
the 4th Marine Division reported a 
heavy counterattack along its front. This 
was beaten off with heavy casualties in- 
flicted on the Japanese, but in the process 
the Marines were forced back from the 
ground which they had occupied in the 
waning hours of the day. On the night 
of 22 June the 4th Marine Division occu- 
pied foxholes from four hundred to six 
hundred yards in rear of the positions 
shown on the situation map at General 
Erskine’s headquarters. This created 4 
situation that was not considered at the 
Ralph Smith-Erskine conference because 
Erskine had not yet heard of this loss of 
ground. When the 27th Division took 
over the line next morning they had to 
fight for the line of departure from which 
they were ordered to launch their attack 
The fight took all day and in the proc 


ess the Division took heavy casuaites 
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When t) day's action concluded, Ralph 


n were in possession of the 
vhich they were supposed to 
have moved at 1000 that day, but they 
were nor on inch farther. 

The sccond incident occurred during 
the approach march. Despite the careful 
orecautions taken the night before, the 
165th Infantry crossed the line of march 
of the 106th Infantry, cutting it just be- 
hind the leading unit in the column. As 
; result, only one company of the 106th 
Infantry reached the Marine line before 
1000. Both battalions of the 165th were 
in place before the appointed time. This 
left a gap, one company wide. Both 
Colone! Kelley and Colonel Ayers or- 
dered their units to move out at King 
hour (1000) without waiting for “K’ 
Company, which did not reach the relief 
point until 1055. As it so happened “K” 
Company had the hardest fight to reach 
the theoretical line of departure and the 
whole Division action during the day 
hinged on the difficulties encountered by 
Captain William Heminway and his 
men. 


Smith s 
line fr 


Heavy Resistance Minimized 


The third and last incident involving 
the 27th Division on this day was a com- 
bination of three factors. It began with 
the fast advance made by the 4th Marine 
Division early on 22 June. This rapid 
advance carried it squarely up against the 
main defenses of the enemy on Saipan. 
Lieutenant General Saito, the Japanese 
commander on the island, had set up his 
headquarters at the north end of a long 
corridor that ran between Mt. Tapotchau 
on the west and a lower range of hills on 
the east. Facing the Americans down 
this corridor, General Saito had drawn 
up a reenforced regiment of 4,000 men 
and ordered them to fight to the death. 
This combination, the incident of terrain, 
the determination of the Japanese, and 
the accident of a rapid advance against 
negligible opposition on the previous day, 
served to cause Corps headquarters to 
underrate the situation on 23 June. For 
some reason the Corps’ intelligence ofh- 
cer continued to minimize this resistance 
ong after Ralph Smith had been re- 
lieved, characterizing it as consisting of 
a few scattered riflemen, despite the fact 
that on 24 June the 27th Division re- 
ported among other details that in one 
short period, 14 out of 16 medium tanks 
Supporting the Division had _ been 

nocked out. 

The battle on 23 and 24 June was 
vicious. In the twenty-four hours after it 
assumec’ responsibility for the line, the 
27th Division incurred 600 casualties. At 
dark on 23 June the Japanese launched a 
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“Facing three ways.” Terrain difficulties caused the 27th Division to change di- 
rection in its drive to the north. The long flanking movement on the right was the 
one planned by General Smith before he was relieved. It was designed to get 
around the deep and impassable ravine that bisects the north and south ridge on 
the right of the map. This map was drawn from a 1:20,000 map made from aerial 
photographs before the invasion. It may not be exactly accurate but faithfully por- 
trays the nature of the terrain and the general direction of advance of units of the 
27th Infantry Division on the 23d, 24th and 25th of June. 


counterattack down the corridor that hit 
the 27th Division all along its front. This 
attack, supported by at least a company 
of tanks, was composed of enough infan- 
try strength to constitute a major threat. 


Corps Commander Dissatisfied 


Early on the morning of 24 June, Hol 
land Smith sent a telegram to Ralph 
Smith. In it he expressed his extreme 
dissatisfaction with the failure of the 
27th Division to advance on the previous 
day. He took into account, neither the 
fact that the Division had started five 
hundred yards behind the supposed line 
of departure, nor the heavy fighting that 
had raged throughout the day and night. 

The situation did not improve after 
the telegram was received. Ralph Smith 
and his assistant division commander, 
Brigadier General Ogden J. Ross, left Di- 
vision headquarters at 0630 hours on the 
24th and went up to the front lines. This 
writer saw Ralph Smith several times 


during the forenoon with his front-line 
companies. He went over every foot of 
ground with the men who were fighting 
and made a complete survey of the situa- 
tion. By noon he had worked out a plan 
of maneuver by which he hoped to out- 
flank the Japanese stronghold. During 
the same period there is no record of any 
member of the Corps staff having visited 
this zone of action. The only officer 
remotely connected with this group who 
made the trip was a major of artillery 
who was attached to the Corps operations 
section as an observer. This officer later 
testified with some awe as to the amount 
of opposition being encountered by the 
two assault regiments of Ralph Smith’s 
division. 


Division Commander Relieved 


Before Ralph Smith had even pre 
sented his new plan to his subordinates, 
events were already under way leading to 
his relief. At 1130 on the morning of 24 
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gan 48 5sxfp 
CAYP RO, OUTGOING INFO 
FOR 27TH DIVISION Released Bye—2 ERSKINE C/S_ 
SECRET ama 
CLASSIFICATION 


COMMANDING GENERAL IS HIGHLY DISPLEASED WITH THE FAILURE OF THE 27TH 
DIVI510N ONJUNE 23RD TO LAUNCH ITS ATTACK AS ORDERED AT K HOUR _AN 
THE LACK OF OFFENSIVE ACTION DISPLAYED BY THE DIVISION IN ITS FAILURE 
TO ADVANCE AND SEIZE OBJECTIVE O-5 WHEN OPPOSED ONLY BY SMALL ARMS 
AND MORTAR FIRE X THE FAILURE OF THE 27TH DIVISION TO ADVANCE IN ITS 


ZONE OF ACTION RESULTED IN THE HALTING OF ATTACKS BY_THE 4TH AND 2ND 
MARINE DIVISIONS ON THE FLANKS OF THE 27TH IN ORDER TO PREVENT DANGER- 
OUS EXPOSURE OF THEIR INTERIOR FLANKS X IT_IS DIRECTED THAT IMMEDIATE 
STEPS BE TAKEN TO CAUSE THE 27TH DIVISION TO ADVAN@E AND SEIZE 
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The telegram sent by Corps’ headquarters to General Ralph Smith expressing 
dissatisfaction with the advance of the 27th Division on the 23d. 


June Holland Smith visited the flagship 
of Admiral Turner, the over-all com- 
mander of the operations then being 
conducted in the Marianas. At this time 
he asked for authority to relieve Ralph 
Smith of his command. He based his 
request on the grounds that Ralph Smith 
had contravened his orders relating to 
Nafutan Point and on the fact that the 
27th Division's late and uncoordinated 
attack on the morning of 23 June had 
jeopardized the success of the whole op 
eration. General Smith and Admiral 
lurner then went to the flagship of Ad 
miral Spruance for a conference. What 
other oral charges Hollaad Smith made 
on that morning to Admiral Spruance 
and to Admiral Turner have never been 
revealed, but Admiral Spruance author- 
ized the relief and the Corps Com- 
mander returned to his headquarters and 
wrote out the orders relieving the Army 
commander from his post. They were 
delivered to Ralph Smith by courier 
while he was still at his front-line post at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In the meantime, Ralph Smith had be 
gun the execution of his plan to out 
maneuver the Japanese position. The 3d 
Battalion, 165th Infantry had moved into 
position and launched its attack at 1335 
hours. It might be added that, never, for 
a moment, did the frontal assault slacken 
its effort to push into the enemy defenses 
and it should be noted that the flanking 
movement began two hours after Hol- 
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land Smith applied for authority to re- 
lieve Ralph Smith and that during the 
very hours Hollarid Smith was complain- 
ing to his superiors and seeking Ralph 
Smith’s relief, Ralph Smith himself— 
without any specific knowledge of his 
efforts being known to Holland Smith or 
his staff—was continually up with his 
forward units, giving them continual 
encouragement and support. 


Plans for the Next Day 


In addition to the flanking movement 
of the afternoon of 24 June, the 27th Di- 
vision commander had outlined an even 
more ambitious project for the next day 
which involved the whole 106th and 
165th Infantry regiments. Upon reading 
his relief orders Ralph Smith went over 
these plans again with the regimental 
commanders, without informing them of 
his relief, and then returned to 27th Di- 
vision headquarters, arriving there at a 
little after 1700 hours. There he found 
Major General Sanderford B. Jarman 
already in command. General Jarman 
asked Ralph Smith for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the situation. He was unfamiliar 
with the problem and the past attempts 
to solve it. The retiring commander out- 
lined the job ahead and described the 
plans for the next day. General Jarman 
then called Colonels Kelley and Ayers, 
informed them of the relief, and ordered 
them to carry out the plans already laid 
down. 





After the two regimental com: 
had left Division headquarters, 
generals continued their conv: 
At about 2300 hours a mess, 
handed to the deposed general, - 
ing him that he must leave th. 
before daylight. A seaplane was 
to carry him back to the H 
Islands. Ralph Smith left Saipan 9: 539 
hours, 25 June, accompanied by on. ic 
Captain Warner McCabe, very {... of 
his personal belongings, and no : 


Counterthrust at Nafutan 


The 27th Division went on in the bat 
tle for Saipan to the bitter end. A; 
Nafutan Point, at 0100 hours on 27 
June, the outnumbered and overextend 
ed 2d Battalion, 105th Infantry, after 
pinching the defenders back into the ex 
tremities of the peninsula, lost their 
quarry when the Japanese, some 450 in 
number, infiltrated out of their prison 
and attacked Aslito Airfield and othe; 
rear area installations. In his letter of 23 
June Ralph Smith had predicted this 
very thing. 

In the north the 27th Division exe 
cuted Ralph Smith’s maneuver. Some of 
it was successful and by 26 June the 
165th Infantry had slipped by the strong 
point and continued its advance to the 
north. Colonel Ayers allowed his 106th 
Infantry to swing too wide in its attemp 
and his part of the maneuver was 
doomed to failure. On the morning o! 
26 June, when he was slow in swinging 
his regiment back into line, General Jar 
man relieved him. This was the onl 
officer in the 27th Division relieved, then 
or subsequently, in the Saipan battle it 
self, by General Jarman, or his successor. 
General George W. Griner. There was 
no general reorganization, no drastic 
change of plans, or pronounced change 
of policy within the Division though it is 
true that 19 other officers were relieved 
when the campaign was over, only one of 
whom had commanded a unit in the bat 
tle. There was only one explanation for 
the progress in the next few days. The 
men were out fighting the enemy, killing 
him, and reducing his positions, thereby 
cutting his ability to resist. The final act 
of the 27th Division in the Saipan cam- 
paign was the great stand made by the 
105th Infantry against the last frenzied 
attack of the Japanese on the morning of 
7 July, in which 1,100 men of two hattal- 
ions killed 2,295 enemy at a cost of 918 
casualties to themselves. (The tota! num- 
ber of enemy killed that morning by the 
27th as a whole was 4,311.) The *7th 
Division suffered a total of 1,054 men 
killed and 2,617 men wounded in the 
25-day battle. No regiment of the | ivr 
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line less than 17 days and 
th. was never out of the line 

into action, except when 
one front to another. 


nfortunate Publicity 


he f of Ralph Smith would have 
} here and should have, had it not 


aet 
heen f fortunate publicity given the 
ve. Certain circles have accused Ralph 
mith of starting the ball rolling. Actu 


» th € posed general had nothing to 
with it. He did not return to the 


IJpited States. He returned to the Ha 


unit 
vaiian Islands where he was still subject 


censorship regulations. He talked to 
one. The man who did break the 
‘ory was an Army ofhicer, who did so en 
rely at his own volition. A War De 
partment observer on Saipan, this officer 
returned to San Francisco on | July and 
ther intentionally, or without realizing 
touched the match to the powder 
n. As already noted, there was no 
| comment on the story by the War 
Department, nor has there been since. 
Both the War and Navy Departments 
bound to keep a closed mouth. 
He re Was pr ime fc xdder for enemy propa 
sanda machines. Had there been any 
knowledgment of 2 breach on Saipan 
m official sources, it could have re 
ted in serious damage. So both de 
ments kept their spokesmen under 
raps, sat tight and waited for the affair 
blow over. The press of the country 
tinued to speculate. 


Board of Inquiry 


Meanwhile, on 4 July, Ralph Smith 
ordered to face an official Board of 
Inquiry. He did not ask for this investiga 
n. It was designed to look into the 
rcumstances of his relief. The theater 
mmander, Lieutenant General Robert 
C. Richardson, Jr. adopted the attitude 
that no general officer could be relieved 
in the midst of a battle without a serious 
nquiry into the circumstances and into 
the fitness of the officer in question. This 
board included Lieutenant General Si 
mon B. Buckner, commander of the 
fenth Army, Lieutenant General (then 
Major General) John R. Hodge, who 
commanded the XXIV Corps so brilliant 
'y on Okinawa and who until recently 
mmanded the U. S. Army Forces in 
K rea, and two other general officers. 
The board handed down its findings on 
+ August 1944, after a month of hearings 
ind investigation of documents. It in 
vestigated the relief of Ralph Smith on 
¢ basis of charges made to Admiral 
Spruance by Holland Smith on the 
morniny of 24 June. These charges were 
include’ in a letter handed to the’ Ad 
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The staff of the 27th Infantry Division on Saipan. Seated, left to right: Brigadier 

General Ogden J. Ross, Assistant Division Commander; Major General Ralph 

Smith, Division Commander; Colonel Albert K. Stebbins, Jr. Chief of Staff. Stand 

ing: Lieutenant Colonel Frederic Sheldon, G-3, and Lieutenant Colonel W. M 
Van \ntwerp, G-2 


Also introduced 
into evidence was a supplementary letter, 
written by the Marine general on 27 
June at the request of General Richard 


miral on that morning. 


son. The board accepted this as a fuller 
statement of the case against Ralph 
Smith. 


Conclusions Made by the Board 


The Board of Inquiry’s conclusions 
were simple. In regard to the charges of 
contravention of orders, the board re 
ported, “No part of the evidence points 
toward any attempt on the part of Major 
General Ralph C. Smith to ‘contravene’ 
orders relative to the action on Nafutan 
Point. Inasmuch as the 105th Infantry 
did not [receive any orders directly from 
Corps headquarters], it was logical and 
appropriate that the commanding gen 
eral, 27th Division, take the necessary 
steps to insure that the 105th Infantry 
had a directive. [General Smith's order] 
directed the 105th to ‘hold’ only long 
enough to effect the relief of the 165th 
Infantry, and then resume the offensive.” 

The board then went on to review the 
question of the 27th Division’s attack on 
the morning of 23 June. It said, in refer 
ence to this charge, “The bulk of the 
27th Division was opposed by the ene 
my’s main defensive position, on a difh 
cult piece of terrain, naturally adapted to 


defense, artificially strengthened, well 
manned, and heavily covered by fire 
Lieutenant General Holland M. Smith 
was not aware of the strength of this posi 
tion and expected the 27th Division to 
The 27th Division, 


instead ot massing its personnel in a 


overrun it rapidly. 


frontal attack against the strongest part 
of the enemy's position, initiated a ma 
neuver to contain and outflank the enc 
my's resistance. The delay incident to 
this situation was mistaken by Lieuten 
ant General Holland M. Smith as an 
indication that the 27th Division was 
lacking in aggressiveness and that its 
commander was inefficient.” 


The Board's Findings 


With these two findings, the board 
issued its conclusions. ‘They were, (1 
that Holland Smith had full authority to 
relieve Ralph Smith from his command 

2) That Holland Smith was not fully 
informed regarding conditions in the 
zone of the 27th Division when he issued 
orders relieving Ralph Smith. (3) The 
relief of Ralph Smith was not justified 
by facts. (4) That Ralph Smith’s officia) 
record or future commands should not be 
adversely affected by his relief. 

These findings were never released to 
the press. However, General Richardson 
immediately placed Ralph Smith in com 
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COMMAND 
The Generals Smith 


At a Washington press conference. after 
his return last week from the Marianas. 
tough Lieut. General Holland M. Smith. 
commander of all the Marines in the 
Pacific.* was asked an embarrassing ques- 
tion. Was it true that he had fired one of 
his division commanders. the Army's Ma- 
jor General Ralph Smith, during the bat- 
tle of Saipan? 

Snorted “Howlin’ Mad” Smith: “I 
knew someone would ask that question. 
One of the many prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities of a commanding officer . . . is 
the assignment and transfer of officers 
commanding subordinate elements. .. . 
Unfortunately. circumstances fotced me 
to exercise one of thesc prerogatives. | 
did relieve General Ralph Smith.” 

For turther details Howlin’ Mad Smith 
reierred reporters to the War Departmen: 
(because Ralph Smith is an Army gen- 
eral). The War Department referred them 
back to Holland Smith (because he had 
made the change in command). But-a long 
hushed-up fact had been officially ad- 
mitted. The storv—still unofiicial 

Army Version. Ralph C. Smith. 50. 
handsome and soit-voiced. commande: 
the 27th (New York National Guard: 
Army Division. until Howlin’ Mad re- 
lieved him on the ninth day of the 25-daf 
battle of Saipan. Ralph Smith was re- 
lieved. according to the Army version, 
because of a difference over tactics: Ma- 
rines tear into battle, trving to win it 
quickly: soldiers proceed cautiously, to 
save lives. 

When he was relieved, Ralph Smith 
flew 4.000 miles back to Pearl Harbor. 
There the Army's Lieut. General Robert 
C. Richardson Jr. promptly gave him 
command of another division—an obvious 
note of confidence in Ralph Smith and in 
the Army v. the Marines. 

Marine Version. The ‘Marines. believe 


® And one of the three three-star eenerals in 
Marine Corps history. The others: ex-Comman 
dant (now Minister to South Airica) Thom. 
Holcomb. and present Commandant Me sander 
Archer Vandegri(t. 





. Thereafter, the 27th performed faigly well 


that their forge-ahead tactics cost less in 
lives than trying to cut off the enemy's 
tail by: inches. (High Marine casualties are 
due to the fact that Marines are beach- 
‘head assault troops. always given the ; 
toughest assignments.) But the relief of 
Ralph Smith. according to the Marine 
version, had gothing to do with tactics. 
By the eighth day of the Saipan battle 
the Second and Fourth Marine Divisions 
had advanced rapidly on each side of the 
island. Then they had to wait, because two 
regiments of the 27th Army Division— 
with battalions faced in three directions. 
unable even to form a line—were hope- 
lessly bogged down in the center. The 
third regiment of the 27th meanwhile had 
failed dismally to clean out a pocket of 
Japs in the southeast corner of the island. 
Although terrific artillery barrages were 
laid down in front of them. Ralph Smith - 
men fteze in their foxholes. For days these 
men, who lacked confidence in their ott- 
cers. were held up by handiuls of Japs i 
caves. When it began to look as it what 
had been gained might be lost. Fourth 
Marine Division troops even moved in 
front of a sector of the 27th’s line to save 
it. From the Marine point of view. Gen- 
eral Ralph Smith's chief fault was that he 
had long ago failed to get tough enough to 
remove incompetent subordinate officers. 
On the ninth day Ralph Smith was re- 
lieved (technically, for disobeying an 
order to attack), and Major General San- 
derford Jarman, who had come along as 
Saipan’s post-battle commander, took 
over the 27th temporarily, fired several 
officers, including a regimental colonel. 


until its greenest regiment broke and let 
some 3,000 Japs through in a suicide 
charge which a Marine artillery battalion 
finally stopped, at great cost to itself. 


Between these versions one thing was 
clear: when field commanders hesitate to 
remove subordinates for fear of inter- 
service contention, battles and lives will 
be needlessly lost. 








The controversial story that appeared in 


Time magazine on 18 September 1944. 


Reproduced by permission of Time, Inc. Copyright, 1944, by Time, Inc. 


mand of the 98th Infantry Division, then 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Approximately 
a month later he was returned to the 
United States and subsequently served 
in the European Theater of Operations 
with distinction. 

Officially this was the end of the 
Smith case. Early in September, 1944, 
General Holland M. Smith returned to 
the United States. His was undoubtedly 
a peculiar position. He had acted in a 
manner that he undoubtedly felt justi- 
fied at the time and, no matter what the 
findings of the Buckner Board, he had 
been placed in a difficult position by the 
decision of the board, the subsequent ac- 


tion of General Richardson in giving the 
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deposed general a new command, and 
the enforced silence of both the War and 
Navy Departments. He had been pre- 
ceded by reports of differences in tactics 
and bitter personal quarrels. Almost the 
first question asked of him was, “What 
really happened?” Holland Smith kept 
his mouth shut. Officially, as far as he 
was concerned, the case was still closed. 
He evidenced this on two separate oc- 
casions. 


Misleading News Stories 


Almost immediately after Holland 
Smith's press conference there appeared 
on the newsstands of the United States 
two articles dealing with the controversy. 





Both were factually mislead: | ang one 
of them was termed “libe! by the 
commanding general of the —~:h Djy; 
sion. This last appeared in 

tember issue of Time magaz 
Smith was relieved, accordi:» to the 
Army version,” said the artic 

of a difference over tactics. . 

Marine version had nothing : 
tactics.” It went on to say tha: 
Division was hopelessly bogs: 

the center of the Corps line 

talions faced in three directions, unable 
to form a line.” A third regiment of the 
Division “had failed dismally” to clea 
out the pocket of Japanese at Nafutan 
Point. Despite the fact that “terrific arti| 
lery barrages were laid down in front of 
them, the men of the 27th Division frox: 
in their foxholes.” The men lacked con 
fidence in their officers. Handfuls of 
the enemy in caves were holding up the 
whole Division and eventually the 4th 
Marine Division had to move to save the 
27th Division's holds on previous gains. 


Trying the Case Anew 
The article implied that all of thes 


factors had entered into the relief o/ 
Ralph Smith. But not one of the thos 
charges had been made before the Buck 
ner Board by Holland Smith. Had they 
been they most certainly would have 
been investigated. The charges presented 
by Holland Smith, at the Board's reques 
had been gone into fully and found 
wanting. Time magazine had, in effect 
presented new charges which needed an 
swering, none of which had been pre 
sented before. 

The Time article went on to say that 
General Jarman “fired several officers 
including a regimental colonel.” From 
then on the Division had performed satis 
factorily until one regiment broke and let 
some 3,000 Japanese through in a suicide 
charge. No mention, whatsoever, was 
made of the report of a board appointed 
by Admiral Spruance to investigate the 
action of 7 July, with which this latter 
statement is concerned. This board had 
not only absolved the 105th Infantn 
Regiment of the charge which Mr. Sher 
rod made, but it highly commended the 
bravery of the men involved. 

Time magazine did not give its ston 
a big play. Yet the fact that Time has 3 
tremendous circulation and the article 
was read by most of its readers certainh 
had some effect. Many people reading 
it seem to have accepted it as the true 
story of the Saipan controvers\ From 
the first sentence, however, the whole 
article is highly erroneous. | he 27th 
Division was bogged down on the mom 
ing of 23 June, but there were onsider 
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an handfuls of Japanese on 


ah as was brought out by the 
Gyckner | oard and in an official report 
ister hanc_ J down by Amphibious Corps 
‘yeadquariers itself. That the men of the 
ith Divi on could not form a line is un- 
a but hat they had three battalions 
faced iy different directions is correct. 
However. readers should have been in- 
formed that this situation was a planned 
one, perfectly logical on the terrain, and 
not the result of hopeless confusion as 
she article implied. It would also have 
been well if Time had mentioned that a 


board of general officers had examined 
this very situation and approved it. The 
satement was made as though it bore di- 
rectly on the relief of Ralph Smith. Actu- 
Jly, the battalions in question had not 
begun their movement into that position 
until after 1330 in the afternoon. Hol- 
land Smith had asked for authority to 
relieve the Army general two hours be- 
fore. 

The remark about the men of the 27th 
Division “freezing” in their foxholes is 
belied by the fact that approximately 600 
f them were killed or wounded in this 
one twenty-four hour period. Although 
the word itself had not been used, these 
men were branded cowards in this one 
sentence. Time also neglected to state 
that the force in the south, at Nafutan, 
was one battalion and not a regiment and 
that the campaign there was not labeled 
a failure until 27 June, two full days 
after Ralph Smith left the island. 


Effect on the Division 


The issue of Time containing the ar 
ticle first appeared in the New Hebrides 
Islands, where the 27th Division was re- 
habilitating, on Sunday, 24 September 
1944. Whatever the reaction to it in the 
United States, the impact at Espiritu 
Santo was indescribable. By nightfall 
the soldiers had gathered in small groups 
to discuss it and that night, until mid- 
night, every company and every battery 
in the Division had held some sort of 
meeting, either official or unofficial, to 
protest. Most of the men were indignant, 
some were hopping mad, others just 
stunned to think that anyone could allow 
such an article to be published about 
men who had recently gone through hell 
for their country. On 28 September, 
General Griner, the Division command- 
er, was moved to send a radio to General 
Richardson in which he stated that he 
could no longer assume the responsibility 
for leading the Division into combat un- 
less some effort was made at once to clear 
the name of the Division. 

“Up being circulated within this Di- 
vision,” he later wrote, “these articles 
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UNITY 


The Journat believes that among 
the three great Services there must be 
unity. 

It believes that a closer—much 
closer—approach of the branches and 
the Services cannot threaten the rela- | 
tive importance of any one branch 
or Service. It believes that a closer 
union can be achieved—must be 
achieved. And this without any sac- 
rifice or esprit or proper pride of serv- 
ice anywhere. 
~ We are not at all sure that this can 
be done simply by major measures of 
reorganization. 

But we know it could be done 
through a unified effort within every 
Service and branch—an all out effort 
—to make it perfectly clear to every 
man in every Service, and to the Na- 
tion at large, how the Great Team 
cannot function with a single one of 
its many vitally essential members 
missing.—From an editorial in the 
December, 1946, INFANTRY Jour 
NAL. 











produced the deepest resentment. The 
Time article is grossly inaccurate and 
studiously misleading and adds to these 
faults a base and unwarranted reflection 
upon the courage of the men of this Di 
vision, 1,053 of whom made the supreme 
sacrifice during the Saipan operation. 

“Shortly after the publication of this 
article the personnel of this Division re- 
ceived numerous letters from their fami 
lies and friends expressing the gravest 
concern. In addition, commanding ofh- 
cers and chaplains are receiving frantic 
inquiries from the families of the dead 
and wounded. The widow of an officer 
who was killed in action on 7 July has 
written that her concern over the charge 
of cowardice in the Time article ap 
proaches the poignancy of her grief at 
her husband's death. 

“The effect of the Time article has 
been felt in still another way. On 4 Oc- 
tober, the Division, at the request of the 
Island commander, conducted for local 
military and naval personnel a demon- 
stration of the weapons with which the 
Division is armed. During the demon- 
stration an unknown person placed the 
Time clipping on one of the guns being 
displayed, the objectionable sentences 
underlined in red. 

“The rules of military censorship pre- 
vent a detailed presentation of the facts 
by the individuals concerned. Yet they 
are deeply conscious that it is the respon- 
sibility of someone to repair, insofar as 
possible, the unwarranted damage al- 


ready done to their reputation, pride, and 
morale. To accomplish this, it is neces- 
sary that the falsities in these articles be 
established and published officially by 
higher authority. The undersigned feels 
strongly that higher authority has a defi- 
nite responsibility to protect its personnel 
against slander.” 

General Richardson, upon receipt of 
this letter, initiated an investigation cf the 
truth or falsity of the Time statements. 
It should be borne in mind that this was 
not an investigation of the relief of Ralph 
Smith. That investigation had already 
been carried out on the basis of charges 
officially made by Holland Smith. Late 
in October, as a result of this new charge, 
General Richardson forwarded to Ad 
miral Nimitz a complete refutation, ac 
companied by documents that proved the 
Time article had no basis in fact. He 
recommended to the Admiral that the 
War or Navy Department take action to 
officially remove the stigma attached to 
the name of the 27th Division, that a 
letter written by General Griner to 
the editor of Time be given a full release 
to the press of the United States, and 
that the credentials of Time's correspond- 
ent who had sent in the story be with- 
drawn. 


No Further Action 


Admiral Nimitz forwarded these docu 
ments to naval headquarters in Wash 
ington with a recommendation for favor 
able action. The Navy Department for 
warded them to General Marshall after 
seconding Admiral Nimitz’s recommen 
dation. Here the matter ended, with no 
action being taken. General Marshall ap- 
parently felt that a dispute which could 
cause open disunity in the services should 
have no further hearing in public view. 
Admiral Nimitz, however, wrote a per- 
sonal letter to General Griner in which 
he expressed his wish that the general 
would communicate to the Division the 
Admiral’s confidence in the Division's ac- 
tion, past and future. 

There were good reasons, perhaps, a’ 
the time for not having released the full 
story of this incident. The action of Hol 
land Smith in relieving Ralph Smith was 
a routine, hasty and erroneous military 
incident, paralleled many times in the 
past war. Out of it grew a dispute out of 
all proportion to its importance. Al- 
though no official statement was ever 
made on the matter until long afterwards, 
the men of the Division who fought on 
Saipan were made to suffer unjustly. In 
the light of facts which now can be dis- 
closed it is therefore only right that the 
names of the men who fought on Saipan, 
far from the generals’ command posts, be 
cleared. 
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loyal, patriotic Corps of hard-working women 





Women in the Army were something new (and 
strange) in the summer of 1942, and it was a 


time of hectic confusion out of which emerged a 
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CON THE RAINY MORNING OI 


16 MAY 


1942, Mrs. Oveta ¢ ulp Hobby took the 
oath of office as Director, Women’s Army 


\uxiliary Corps 


on the part of the 


I his event represented 


a minor but neatly executed coup d'etat 


\rmy, her sponsor. 


Various other candidates had arisen, all 


with strong social or political backing, 
but unfamiliar with the War Depart 


Btn i 


By Lieutenant Colonel Mattie E. Trecdwell 


ment’s plans for the WAAC and possibly 
not in agreement with them. Therefore 
on the night of 14 May, after passage of 
the Bill but before Presidential signature, 
the War Department sent Colonel R. N. 
Young of the General Staff hurrying to 








This study will be included in the 
Official History of the U.S. Army of 
World War II, prepared by the His 
torical Division, Department of the 
Army Special Staff, with whose per 
mission it appears in the INFANTRY 
Journat. Chapters preceding this 
account in the WAC History will de 
scribe thirty years of Wer Depart 
ment plans for a women’s corps, and 
the work of the Army officers who 
were the immediate “Pre-Planners” 
in 1942 


Lieutenant Colonel Mattie E. 
Treadwell, USAF, was a member of 
the first group of Waacs trained at 
Fort Des Moines, and it was she who 
suffered the indignity of having a re 
cruiting officer shout, “Are you one 
of them Wackies?” when she bravely 
presented herself for enlistment. In 
addition to being in the first class at 


Fort Des Moines, she was also in the 
first group of Waacs admitted to the 
Command and General Staff School 
it Leavenworth. 

During her career in the Army she 
served under the Air WAC officer in 
the Pentagon, and as assistant to 
Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, first Di- 
rector of the WAC. Later she was 
Director of Training, School of 
WAC Personnel Administration. At 
the end of the war she continued on 
duty in order to write the WAC his 
tory. She was separated from the 
Service in 1947 and has continued to 
work on the history as a civilian em 
ployee of the Department of the 
Army. A native of Texas, Colonel 
l'readwell was employed by the Civil 
Service Commission in Washington 
before the war. She attended the 
University of Texas, earning both 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in English. 








the home of the Secretary of War wit 
the letter of appointment in his hand 
The Secretary demurred at the haste, bu: 
was persuaded that this was the only wa 
to avoid irresistible political pressure 
soon as he reached his office the ne) 
morning. Mrs. Hobby, the Army’s cand 
date, had been icquainted with Arm 
plans since shortly after their beginning 
through her work in the Bureau of Put 
lic Relations, and for the past thre: 
months, as head of the “Pre-Planners 
she had personally helped to complet 
them. Plans were already tremendous) 
complex, involving recruiting, training 
clothing, and other procedures whic! 
must necessarily be put into effect upon 
the moment of appointment of the D 
rector. 

Thus on 15 May there was simulta 
neous announcement of the Presideat: 
signature and of the appointment of th 
Director, and the ceremony followed 01 
the next morning. The appointmen' 
ceremony was witnessed by the Secré 


tary of War, the Chief of Staff, Con 


gresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, Go 
ernor Hobby, and a few oth Mrs 


Hobby accepted briefly sayi ‘You 
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the Army needs the Corps. 

ch for me.” 
ym was not particularly in 
y of the participants: Kleig 
the speeches had to be 
ind over for cameramen; 
was asked to raise her hand 
the oath several times; 
her wide-brimmed dark hat 
ssonably difficult to photo 
is the first Waac was sworn 
his moment forward, Direc 
was faithfully credited by 
ns of Americans with having 
thought up the Corps and 
every move; and although 
1e had neither originated the 
determined the form of or 
her office repeatedly had to 
nguirers like the Army private 
wrote: “From whom or whence 
| she derive the idea of organizing 
such a unit?” 
There followed immediately a well 
ttended press conference, the first of 
many to come. There was a particular 
significance to this occasion, for here the 
public relations policy of the new Corps 
must be inaugurated. The War Depart 
realized the importance of the 
nitial public reaction, and its G-1, Gen 
lohn H. Hilldring, said: “This 


vhole thing stands or falls on the next 


lays 

The basic conception of the Corps 

ch the Director and the War De 

tment wished to impress upon the 
ublic was that of a sober, hard-working 
rganization, composed of dignified and 
sensible women who had heard of the 
\rmy's need and answered it. Their 
rk must be shown as real, just as the 
was real and the nation’s danger 
is real. Although there might be prob 
ms of feminine adjustment, the War 
Department did not intend to encourage 
volity about intimate matters which 
really unimportant to citizens of 

ture and serious viewpoint. 

[his excellent but somewhat staid 
ipproach was not expected by even the 
most sanguine to offer any great appeal 

the press, which had other ideas of 
the WAAC, more sensational and more 
glamorous. The Director’s staff noted 
vs’ about women had long 
erned on three basic, popular 

of the typical American 
|) she was a giddy feather 
uently engaged in powder 
and with no interests above 
smetics, and dates; (2) she 
pecking old battleaxe who 


uff w 
c] thes 


was 


pointment was dated 15 May 42; 
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loved to command the male species; or 
-3) she was a sainted wife and mother 
until she left her kitchen, when she be 
came a potentially scarlet woman. Di 
rector Hobby had already taken issue 
with these views, saying, “Waacs will 
be neither Amazons rushing to battle, 
nor butterflies fluttering about.” One 
idea which she was particularly anxious 
to avoid was the familiar “morale pur 
poses’ idea—that Waacs were not 
wanted to fill Army jobs so much as to 
provide companions for soldiers—and 
General Marshall had been deliberately 
careful, in urging Congress to pass the 
bill, to use solely the arguments con 
cerning the usefulness of Waacs as 
workers, and never those which saw 
them chiefly as women. Here at this 
first conference was to begin a never 
finished battle as to which idea of 
women in the Army would prevail: 
whether the public would get stories of 
her real work and useful jobs, or of her 
underwear, cosmetics, dates with sol 
diers, her rank-pulling, strip-teasing, 
pregnancies, and misconduct. Certain 
sections of the press were expected to 
cooperate, in the interests of the war 
effort, by playing down sensational 
angles which might hinder recruiting. 
Since not all could be expected to do 
so, the Director and her public relations 
consultant, Mrs. Genevieve Forbes Her 
rick, sat up the night before the confer 
ence listing all possible embarrassing 
questions which reporters might ask, and 
rehearsing and polishing the Director's 
replies so as to minimize frivolous matters 
and emphasize the serious purpose of the 
Corps. A comparison of their list with 
the questions asked the next day shows 


that they did not miss even one, and in 
tact thought of a few which the re 
porters overlooked. 

\t the press conterence, the Director 
was supported by no less than the Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall, and the head 
of the Bureau of Public Relations, Gen 
eral Surles. A routine handout was de 
voted to recruiting and training plans 
enlistment requirements, and the like 
\ description of the uniform, especially 
the underwear, for which reporters were 
frantic, was tactfully withheld a few 
days because its design was not yet ap 
proved. Frustrated here, the reporters 
opened up the expected barrage of ques 
tions directed at Mrs. Hobby. It was at 
once obvious that, as far as press and 
public were concerned, the question of 
the day was not whether the war would 
be won but whether the Waacs would 
wear girdles, a subject which seemed 
to exercise a basic fascination upon all 
concerned. Questions and answers were 

O—How about girdles? 

\—If you mean, will they be issued, 
I can't tell you yet. If they are required, 
they will be supplied. 

O Will Waacs be allowed to use 
make-up? 

\—Yes, if it is inconspicuous 

QO—What do you consider that to be 

A-—I hope their own good taste will 
dec ide. 

Q—Nail polish: 

\—If inconspicuous, yes 

Q—Will the women salute? 

\—Yes, they will salute. 

Q—Will they march and carry arms? 

\—They will learn to march well 
enough to parade, but they will carry 
no guns. 





Q—Will they be put in guardhouses? 

A—No, no guardhouses. 

Q—This is a burning question. Will 
officer Waacs be permitted to have dates 
with privates? 

A—CHere Mrs. Hobby turned to one 
of the Generals? for a description of 
Army tradition. He explained that Army 
policy was that officers when not with 
troops, and enlisted men when off duty, 
might associate, but that he hadn't been 
to the field lately and didn’t know how 
it worked for nurses. ) 

Questions like these pounded at Mrs. 
Hobby over and over. Some became 
even more pointed. “There was one 
male reporter in particular,” reported a 
spectator, “who kept prodding the 
woman reporter next to him to ask more 
and more about illegitimate babies.” To 
this, Mrs. Hobby replied briefly that 
pregnant women, married or unmarried, 
would be discharged. 

“The reporters weren't necessarily 
malicious in asking all these trivial ques 
tions,” said a civilian consultant later. 
“There were no Waacs in the field, so 
the stories couldn't talk about their re- 
sponsible jobs, and a good reporter was 
obligated to satisfy the country’s curi- 
osity about girdles, cosmetics, guard- 
houses, morals, dates, and the like.” 

“The Director handled herself ex- 
cellently,” reported another observer. 
“She was very direct, forthright, com 
posed, and as candid as she could be. 
She made a good impression.” The next 
day's newspaper stories confirmed this, 
although a few women columnists 
pointed out that Mrs. Hobby’s previous 


"Associated Press said it was General Mar- 
shall; United Press said General Surles. 


“unavailability” had not made her popu- 
lar with newspaperwomen who wanted 
intimate details, and the Negro press at- 
tacked the appointment of a woman 
from Texas. In general, the hundreds 
of clippings collected by the Bureau of 
Public Relations showed widespread 
praise for the Corps and the Director, 
while many other stories were fairly 
routine repetitions of the Bureau's Press 
Release. An uncooperative few spiced 
up the story with headlines such as 
“Petticoat Army” or “Doughgirl Gen- 
eralissimo,” and some punsters were ob- 
viously unable to resist such opportuni- 
ties as “Wackies,” “Powdermagazines,” 
“Fort Lipstick,” and (re girdles) “it 
wouldn’t do to let the fighting lassies 
get out of shape.” Male columnists were 
the worst offenders, in spite of Damon 
Runyon’s remark that “A lady in the 
uniform of her country will scarcely be 
an object of jesting on the part of a 
gentleman not in the same garb.” 

Others, as expected, had a field day on 
the idea that women’s place is in the 
maternity ward. Said one: “Women’s 
prime function with relation to war is 
to produce children so that the supply of 
men for fighting purposes can be kept 
up to par.” Another: “Give the re- 
jected 4-F men a chance to be in the 
Army and give the girls a chance to be 
mothers.” Others became emotional 
over their assumption that all Waac re- 
cruits would be married women who 
had deserted their infants. 

Thus began the fight to hold the line 
on WAAC public relations. Prematurely 
hopeful that the worst was over, the 
Director and her staff began their first 
day as a operating headquarters. 


Selection Of The First Officer Candidates 


From the public viewpoint, selection 
of the WAAC officer candidates was 
the only important matter which the 
WAAC now had on its hands. From the 
moment of the passage of the bill, 
WAAC Headquarters had been be- 
sieged, to the detriment of its other 
duties, by long distance telephone calls, 
telegrams, visitors, and letters of appli- 
cation. Congressmen, Army Chiefs, and 
public officials were swamped by de- 
mands from friends and constituents. 
Both Army and Navy officers sought 
to get commissions for their daughters, 
while powerful pressure groups sought 
to name Assistant Directors. “Every im- 
portant person had a candidate,” said 
a woman staff member, “and while 
many couldn't pass the examinations, 
they all wanted guarantees of commis- 
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sions and important positions. We kept 
a file of them, but we never made a 
single commitment to anyone.” 


No Direct Commissions 
Under its legislation, the WAAC 


could have commissioned many of its 
officers direct from civil life with ap- 
propriate rank, as the Army did and as 
the Waves and other women’s services 
were later to do. Mrs. Hobby’s previous 
decision to grant no direct commissions 
was now severely tested. It was clear 
that few of the nation’s leading busi- 
nesswomen and educators would leave 
their careers to compete in officer candi- 
date school for a second lieutenant’s 
rank, although they might have been 
attracted by offers of specific jobs and 


commissions as majors or lieutenant 


colonels. Some advisors als: 
commissioning of promine: 
civic leaders to give the WA 
in their communities; this y; 


by General Brehon Somery: 


red the 
Lidl and 
Prestige 
Vas held 













. ‘ 
manding General, Services Sup rn 
although he did not becom lv 
sistent about it until later, an.) :he plan 
was now rejected as too clos« ee ors 
British system which had provid so ds 
astrous. Mrs. Edith Nourse [\.vers. the 
Corps’ sponsor, also urged Directo; 
Hobby to commission several |icutenay: 
colonels at once, as she feared that other. 
wise the WAAC leaders would have np 





prestige in their dealings with rankino 
Army officers. Director Hobby believed 
that Mrs. Rogers’ objection could be 
overcome by rapid promotion as soon as 
the women had demonstrated their abi] 
ity, and she feared that if even two oy 
three women were commissioned 
rectly, it would be impossible to refus: 
others with prominent sponsors. It was 
General Hilldring’s belief that the Dj 
rector was strengthened in her origina 
decision by the opinions of General 
Marshall. “The Chief was a great demo 
crat,” said General Hilldring. “I told 
Mrs. Hobby how, at his direction, | 
had made a fight to get more officers 
from the ranks of enlisted men. | told 
her that he might not object to ap 
pointing a few civilian women for the 
top jobs, but the rest of the officers 
must come from the ranks. They musi 
be the best women in the ranks even 
if this was not necessarily the best in 
the nation.” Also, staff members in their 
discussions of this point gave some 
weight to what they called “the man 
woman element,” a factor which did 
not ordinarily operate in the selection 
of male officers for commissions, but 
which now made it difficult to judge 
with entire accuracy the motives which 
were prompting many ranking Army of 
ficers to demand the commissioning of 
female friends and secretaries.’ Under 
the circumstances, Director Hobby 
stuck to her original policy, a decision 
which limited the future WAAC lead 
ership to those women who would en 
list without guarantees, but which made 
it possible to refuse all requests without 
incurring charges of discrimination. ‘\ 
applicants who stormed WAAC Head 
quarters were therefore told to re-apply 
at their local Army recruiting stations 
Even Director Hobby’s own civilian 
advisors had to follow this procedure ! 












































*All interviews confirm this. The difficult 
with the “man-woman” factor not 
much the impossibility of judging « sponsor® 
motives as it was the impossibility of - 

1 women 





vincing the public and the enlis 
that any such motives were innocen' 
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— ) enlist in the new Corps. 
yy ae ay, Army recruiting sta- 
the United States were 
h application blanks, and 
arried the story that the 
ow Open to women appli 
cer Candidate School. This, 
ian the date of passage of 
the WAAC zero hour. The 
veadquarters staff paused 
tch the returns come in. On 
y, before national returns 
btained, the office kept in 
by hour with the Washing 
ng station. 





Rush of Applicants 


[he response was a rush that 
swamped recruiting stations and startled 
ecruiter The Adjutant General had 
lly sent each Corps Area 10, 
application blanks, a total of 90,000, 
though only 360 candidates were to be 






elected. Three days later, urgent calls 
had already come from the Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Sixth Corps Areas 






for 10,000 more each, and from the Fifth 
nd Ninth for 5,000 each. Of the 140,- 
00 blanks given out, it was assumed 
that many would not be returned, as the 
4 June deadline gave little leeway on 
layed applications. Some recruiting 
ficers attempted to weed out the obvi 
usly unqualified, and to give the scarce 
lanks only to eligibles. 
Screening and processing of these 
usands of applicants had to be fin 
ed within a month. A plan had there 
re been devised which combined wide 
lecentralization with final centralized 
ntrol. It had been decided that Army 
nduction facilities could be used for 
vomen, with of course the necessary seg 
_ tegation for physical examination. This 
lecision provided an extra and unsched 
led screening device, for only women 


} 


t some valor dared approach the Army 
thees. Members of the first class com 
mented: “The recruiting station was the 
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lirtiest place I ever saw.” “It was in the 





















post ofice basement next to the men’s 
toilets.” “I was whistled at by the se 
ectees.” “Everyone in the room turned 
to look as the Captain bawled out ‘Are 
uu one of them Wackies?’”” WAAC re 
ruiters were later to find the location 
id nature of Army recruiting facilities 
‘major handicap in recruiting women 








Nature of the Tests 





0,000 women bravely passed 
tacle and filed applications. 
Lhe pers were reviewed by the sta 
| those who were not obviously 
d for age, citizenship, or other 
re summoned for a mental 
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Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby being sworn in as the first Director of the WAAC by 

Major General Myron C. Cramer, the Judge Advocate General. Looking on ar 

General George C. Marshall, the Chief of Staff, and Colonel Henry | 
the Secretary of War. 


test. This test had been prepared by the 
Personnel Procedures Section of The 
Adjutant General’s Office, tried on sev 
e1al hundred women, and the passing 
score set to eliminate 55 per cent of all 
applicants. It did not of course attempt 
to determine leadership, but only “to 
eliminate those who have lost the ability 
to learn new ideas rapidly.” 

As such it included tests of reading 
ability, vocabulary, judgment, arithme 
tic, and general information. The Ad 
jutant General had made touching at 
tempts to make its standard questions 
appear appropriate for females by sub 
stituting “forewoman” for “foreman” in 
such questions as “How many bolts 
does a forewoman divide among three 
workers if she gives each worker nine 
bolts?” Other questions were not so 
easily converted, and women were con 
fronted by information problems like: 
“You are first baseman, and after putting 
the batter out by catching the ball (not 
a fly) with your foot on the bag, you 

.” etc. Actually, few women objected 
to the football and baseball questions, 
but howls arose from participants who 
were unable to say whether a flying 
buttress was an airline staff, a football 
play, or an architectural device; or who 
failed on “Which of the following comic 
strips does Nor have an animal as one 
of its principal characters? (A) Mickey 
Mouse (B) Moon Mullins. 

Those who passed the mental test 
were further screened by a preliminar\ 
local interviewing board of two women 


Stimson 


and an Army olfhicer selected by Corps 
Areas, one board for each major city 
or area. To avoid appointment of un 
qualified women to these boards, the 
Pre-Planners had sent out instruction 
that members were to be local personnel 
YWCA 


supervisors, and women of equal stand 


directors, business executives, 
ing. These local boards weeded out those 
applicants who were visibly unsuited 
by reason of character, bearing, or in 
stability. Members were asked to con 
“Would I want my 


daughter to come under the influence 


sider the question 


of this woman?” 
It had 


women passing the mental test and first 


been anticipated that all 
board would be given a physical ex 
amination; but the numbers 
both the test and the board still hope 
lessly overcrowded Army medical facil 
ities for the examination of women. It 
was therefore directed that only the best 
500 applicants in each Corps Area be 
[This was 


passing 


given physical examinations 
done; the examination was not entirely 
consistent in all corps areas and it was 
evident that the Army still had far to go 
in working out a satistactory physic al 
examination for women, but it did elimi 
nate those with the more obvious physi 


cal disqualifications. 


Final Screening Boards 


There now arrived at each Corps 
\rea headquarters a specially selected 
woman to be the Director's representa 


tive on the final screening board, to pick 
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candidates from among those of the 500 
who passed the physical examination. 
The Corps Area commander appointed 
one other woman and one Army ofhcer 
to complete the board. The Director's 
representatives included such women as 
Dean Dorothy Stratton of Purdue, 
later head of the SPARS), Dean Sarah 
Blanding of Cornell (later President of 
Vassar), Dr. Ruth Tolman of the De 
partment of Agriculture, and others of 
equal national standing. These women 
had first met with the Director in Wash 
ington to discuss the type of women 
wanted, the purpose of the Corps, and 
the process of selection. They then went 
out, guided the respective boards toward 
a degree of uniformity, and interviewed 
each of the more than 4,000 surviving 
candidates in the nine Corps areas. 

In spite of the pressure of time, these 
final interviews were more extensive, 
and delved thoroughly into each candi 
date’s record in school, college, and 
business to see if signs of leadership 
were evident. Those who appeared ac 
ceptable were ranked in order, and the 
Director's representatives returned im 
mediately to Washington bearing the 
candidates’ complete papers, pictures, 
and interview records. Their comments 
as to the acceptability of candidates 
varied with the Corps Area. Said one 
‘Decidedly disappointed in both num 
ber and general type of applicant”; 
another; “A complete cross section from 
young things to professional women”; 
and a third: “Il was impressed with the 
common denominator shared by the ex 
tremes in types—wanting to do organ 
ized effective war work.” 

There now began a final selection 
of unequalled intensity. An 
evaluating Board of eleven prominent 
psychiatrists searched the documents for 
evidences of mental instability. They 
were especially interested in work his 
tories, and chose womén who showed 
steady progress and acceptance of re 
sponsibility rather than frequent unex 
plained changes of jobs. Application 
forms had also required women to 
answer questions concerning their par 
ents and family life, whether they had 
lived in clubs or dormitories at college, 
their travel, the number of hours spent 
in sports, and their menstrual cycle. 
\nswers to the essay question on “Why 
| Desire Service,” were believed to be 
particularly revealing. Said one appli 
cant: “When I realize what hardships 
others are experiencing, my present po 


proc Css 


sition is of little importance in a nation 
at war, and my duties trivial.” Another: 
“My father wants me to join, as he came 
from Russia 45 vears ago and is so thank 
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ful to our country for the life he and his 
family have had here.” A third felt that 
she would be useful as a disciplinarian; 
she was presently a matron in a county 
jail. There followed what Director Hob- 
by called “four days of careful, almost 
prayerful, work of making the final 
selections.” The psychiatrists and the 
representatives worked first 
separately and then in consultation to 
adjust differences in selection. The Di- 
rector also personally read each of the 
final papers. The 30,000 applicants had 
been reduced to the 4,000 who appeared 
before the final boards, and of these, 
some 1,300 were now selected. Instead 
of picking 100 candidates, originally 
thought adequate by “Pre-Planners,” it 
had been decided to save time by sending 
360 to the first class, with the extra indi- 
viduals to serve as noncommissioned ofh- 
cers after graduation until they were 
needed, when they could be granted 
commissions. In the midst of selection 
procedure, word came from The Chief of 
Staff to pick not 360 .but 1,300, the 
papers of the extra candidates to be 
kept for call to later classes as needed. 
The work was finally completed late 
on the night of 30 June, and within a 
week the Corps Areas had notified the 
360 top-rated applicants, who thus had 
less than two weeks to close out their 
jobs, take the oath, and get to Fort Des 
Moines for the opening on 20 July. 


Director's 


Common Characteristics 

The selected candidates had one char 
acteristic in common: 99% had been 
successfully employed in civil life. Al- 
though only high school education had 
been required, 90 per cent had college 
training and some had several degrees. 
Most fell in the age group of 25 to 39, 
although 16 per cent were under 25 and 
10 per cent were over 40. About 20 per 
cent were married, chiefly to men in 
service, and there were some mothers, 
especially mothers of servicemen, though 
none with small children. 

As expected, the nation’s most promi- 
nent women had not applied in any 
numbers; they were not to apply later to 
other women’s services even when direct 
commissions were offered. The WAAC 
officer candidates nevertheless included 
some prominent women and many who 
had held responsible jobs: a dean of 
women, a school owner and director, a 
personnel director, a Red Cross field di- 
rector, a former sales manager, and sev- 
eral editors, and there were many more 
who had been reporters, office executives, 
lawyers, social workers, Army employ- 
ees, and especially teachers. In compli- 
ance with promises made to Congress it 





had been necessary to cho 

number from each Corps Ai 
from each state, regardless . 
population, with the resul: 
highly qualified women in cx 
ed areas had to be turned doy 
certain sparsely settled st 


n qual 
id some 
NSity of 
T Many 


crowd. 
hile in 


necessary to take every wom y on 
plied. Also, in a commendal for 
secure a cross section of Xper 
ence, and types, boards often ted an 
applicant because the group was top 
heavy vith women of her age and sil 
Definition of ‘Leadership 

One of the principal later problems 
the Corps was to be its struggle to evoly, 
a definition of “leadership” in women 
the primary quality for which the x 
lectors were looking at this momen: 


although they differed as to i: 
nent parts. “Stability was what w 
wanted,” said a woman consultant, “and 
we wanted those who had worked s\ 
cessfully with women.” A male staff o 
ficer added, “Demonstrated ability wa: 
our criterion. We made every effort » 
eliminate political influence.” “The |) 
rector wants all the age she can get 
said a note. Mrs. Hobby believed tha 
maturity would be essential for the firs: 
troop officers and Assistant Director 
and succeeded in raising the top ay 
limit for this one class from 45 to 5 
years. She stated publicly that her ide 
of the ideal officer was “a woman 
judgment, stability, fairness, and demon 
strated ability in leadership.” 

The Adjutant General had proposed 
to let its Personnel Procedures Section 
select the applicants by matching skills 
to jobs, but this was rejected by WAAC 
Headquarters: “officers not to be chosen 
for skills.” Indeed, while it would have 
been possible to find a civilian skill 
similar to that of mess ofhcer or train 
ing officer, there was nowhere in the 
United States any civilian woman's job 
which exactly corresponded to that new 
creation, the WAAC Company Com 
mander. The problem of filling these 
jobs successfully could at first be solved 
only by trial and error. 

There were two other problems which 
complicated the task of the selecting 
authorities: the selection of Negro ol 
ficer candidates, and the selection of Air 
craft Warning Service candidates. The 
Negro problem was particularly delicate 
for the Negro press had immediately 2! 
tacked the choice of a Director, and the 
National Negro Council had written 
President Roosevelt protesting the ap 
pointment of a Southern woman | know? 
to share the lily-white traditions and 
Jim Crow practices of the Sout! The 
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eemed curious, since the 


Vor | tment had early informed 
iad sat it would train Negro 
WAAC cers and auxiliaries up to 
mgr 1t of the Corps, and Mrs. 
Hob! declared her support of the 


the Navy I Jepartment’s 


WAVI iithough not headed by a 
Const were to refuse to accept any 
Neg t all for many months. The 
of the objections came out in 

stories which revealed that 
Newt ders had hoped to use the 
Corps to break the “traditional and 

. itic policy of the Army and 
Navy” of placing Negro personnel in 
vate units. Their demand that 


WAAC place Negro and white 
women in the same unit was re 
ected because the WAAC had been di 
rected to follow the Army policy. Now 
the National Negro Council recom 
mended to the Secretary of War that Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune and one other 
Negro leader be appointed Assistant 
Directors, which was of course impos 
sible under the no-direct appointment 
policv. To make matters worse, it soon 
became apparent that not enough quali 
fed Negro women had presented them 
selves as applicants for officer candidate 
xhool to make up the desired quota of 
ten per cent of the first officer candidate 
class, and it was feared that WAAC fail- 
ure to fill this quota would be inter 
preted by the Negro press as discrimina 
tion. Accordingly, a highly confidential 
plan was formed by which Army officers 
made hurried trips to five Negro col- 
leges to attempt to recruit qualified 
women. Mrs. Bethune assisted in the 
selection of these candidates, being un- 
able to attend the school herself. 
Problem of the AWS 

Che Aircraft Warning Service pre 
sented another problem. The projected 
use of Waacs in the AWS had been 
presented to Congress as one of the 
main reasons why the WAAC Bill 
should be passed; it was now obviously 
unwise to go back to this plan; .yet a 
number of practical difficulties arose 
which made integration difficult. The 
Army Air Forces demanded that it be al- 
lowed to select AWS officer candidates 


without regard for the regular tests and 


board procedure, that it be allowed to 
put them in uniform without sending 
them to school, and that it have com- 
plete control of their transfer, promotion, 
and discipline, without exercise of any 


comm.nd by the Director or her WAAC 
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A local screening board interviews an applicant for the Waacs. 


Regional Directors. Under the new War 
Department decision as to the Director's 
command powers, it was necessary to 
refuse the AAF’s request for command. 
Director Hobby also after long consid 
eration decided that AWS officers, like 
all others, could not be appointed di 
rectly but must graduate from the regu 
lar Officer Candidate School before don 
ning the WAAC uniform. On the mat 
ter of selection, she felt unable to offer 
opposition, since the women to be se 
lected were already running the Opera 
tions and Filter boards, and it was ob 
viously impossible to replace them by 
others without experience in AWS 
work. The AAF was therefore allotted 
80 vacancies for the first Officer Candi 
date class, which when added to the 
360 already filled by the Boards brought 
the first class to a total of 440. WAAC 
Headquarters suffered some misgivings 
about this plan, since in the absence of 
the usual tests it would be possible for 
officers at AWS stations to make thei: 
selections on the basis of personal or 
social or political standing. As a matter 
of record, AAF choices actually were 
found to include some women without 
responsible paid experience and with 
AGCT intelligence. scores in Group V. 
There was one further problem con 
cerning the selection of officer candi 
dates, in the form of one applicant for 
attendance at the school who gave the 
War Department more trouble than all 
the others combined. This was Director 
Hobby herself, who had made up he: 
mind to attend the school as an ordinary 
student, and who stood firm in this de 
cision for some time while the expostu 
lations of shocked Army officers raged 


around her. Officers protested that it was 
undignified and would later make it im 

possible for her to command the women; 
others pointed out that never in mili 

tary history had the commanding ofhcet 
removed his insignia and perspired on 
the drill field in the ranks of privates 

Director Hobby replied that she wished 
to understand by her own experience the 
problems of a woman's adjustment to 
military training; she also felt that in no 
other way could she become intimately 
acquainted with the women, and thus 
choose wisely to fill her Assistant Di 

rectorships. She carried this determina 

tion unaltered up through several strata 
of general officers and was stopped at 
last only by General Marshall himself, 
who told her sympathetically but with 
finality that the thing was impossible 
under the Army system. Director Hobby 
accepted this decision perforce, but was 
always throughout her military career 
to speak of the lack of shared experience 
and training as 2 barrier between her 
women and herself which no amount 
of intuitive understanding could quite 
surmount. 

Chus, without a day to spare, was 
completed the selection of the first 
WAAC officer candidates. In their vari 
ous cities all over the country the women 
were sworn In with appropriate news 
paper commotion, furnished with trans 
portation requests, and sped on their 
wav to Fort Des Moine: 


Next month the concluding install 
ment of this excerpt from the WAC 
History will describe the establishment 
of the First WAAC Training Center at 
Fort Des Moines 












Tank companies move into the manewy 
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Part of the 16th Infantry Regiment detrains at Grafenwohr to rejoin the 1st Infan- 
try Division. The 16th, far understrength, had to be re-manned before it could 
take part in the maneuvers. 
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ank-riding infantrymen deploy across an open field in an advance against a mythical enemy during training maneuvers 
pt Grafenwohr, Germany, where the 1! st Infantry Division and U.S. Constabulary units engaged in summer-long maneuvers. 


. S$. MANEUVERS IN GERMANY 


‘ 


The Ist Division's ‘“enemy"’—the 6th Constabulary Regiment—sets up a road- 
t targets included “Panther” tanks. block at Grafenwohr, which is not far from the boundary of the U.S.-Soviet zones. 
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At the Garmisch rest center in southern Bavaria, the 26th Infantry bivovacs in the shadow of the Zugspitz, a 9,725-foot 
peak and Germany's highest mountain. Garmisch is some 150-175 miles from Grafenwohr. 


The crew of a 75mm. recoilless rifle selects a firing position and prepares to dig in. 


A sergeant reports the position of his 
Artillerymen of Battery B, 5th Field Artillery, get set for firing exercises. squad by radio during an exercise. 
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SPECIAL COUR 


By Major Stanley Disney 


lhe day-in and day-out record of a Special Court in time of 


TN et ey provides a record that reveals the strength and weak- 








nesses of the Special Court in the chain of military justice 


For A PERIOD OF NINE MONTHS DUR 
ing the war | was defense counsel of a 
Special Court-Martial, defending some 
seventy persons during that time. While 
on that duty | worked daily and imbibed 
nightly with the members of the court, 
and so discussed in many no doubt 
highly improper conversations their rea 
soning on cases they decided against me. 
In the end I could only conclude that the 
in-between status of the Special Court in 
many ways works a hardship on defend 
ants as to punishment. It appears to be 
an axiom of military law that a com 
manding ofhcer will have a man sus 
pected of a crime tried in the lowest court 
in which he thinks justice can be ob 
tained. Thus, in my experience, the cour: 
members often reasoned that the defend 
ant must be a bad actor or he would have 
been tried by a Summary Court instead 
of a Special; and if their finding was 
guilty, they would give the poor devil the 
limit. But the converse did not hold. 
Where the defendant might have been 
tried before a General Court with its 
much heavier penalties, some court mem 
bers would reason he got all the breaks 
he deserved in coming before a Special 
And again they would give the old six 
and six. 

Still other factors, not connected with 
the merits of a case, often tended to 
make the Court harsher than seemed 
justified. Most of the judges were pri 
marily troop commanders. They thought 
of the Court as an aid to enforcement of 
discipline, including that of their own 
units. This did not lead the members 
blindly to find a man guilty, but it did 
tend to make them put out maximum 
punishments as warnings to others. They 





MAJOR STANLEY DISNEY, now an attorney 
in private practice, during the war served 
in the Inspector General's Department in 
Italy 
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also felt that the commanding officer 
wanted heavy sentences. I’m not positive 
that he did. I do know that two or three 
times when I obtained fairly light sen 
tences he approved the cases but stated 
that the punishment was “grossly inade 
quate.” 

I have been asked if I think Special 
Courts don’t convict many innocent peo- 
ple. My particular court convicted very 
few innocent persons. In fact, very few 
innocent persons were brought before it. 
Not more than ten per cent of my clients 
were innocent. And I obtained acquittals 
in just about ten per cent of the cases, 
though not of all the men I considered 
innocent. The investigation made of 
each set of charges threw out a large 
number of doubtful cases, or referred 
them to Summary Courts. 


Justice as an Aid to Discipline 

Despite his conviction I am still con 
vinced that one of my first clients was in 
nocent. Private Colin was charged with 
being disrespectful to a commissioned 
officer. The officer was giving instruc- 
tions to a guard to keep all soldiers from 
passing his post and to shoot if they 
didn’t halt. A group of soldiers had 
crowded around during the posting of 
the guard, and someone from the crowd 
called, “That guard better not go shootin’ 
us. Our company will be on guard one 
of these days.” 

The disrespect was clear, for the 
speaker was telling the guard if he 
obeyed orders today, he might be a target 
himself tomorrow. The officer whirled 
around, grabbed Private Colin, and 
charged him with making the remark. At 
the trial I established that the identifica 
tion was sketchy. The man had been 
visible from the tail of the officer's eye at 
best. And then I established the fact that 
I felt would win the case. Private Colin’s 
own company was on guard that very 


day. [hus the disrespectful statemen 
that his company would be on guar 
some day was absurd. But the court gay. 
Private Colin the works. ; 

I also think that in a civilian court | 
could have obtained acquittals for a num 
ber of my clients who were convicted 
even though they were as guilty as hel 
Private Morris was such a case. He was 
charged with disobeying a lawful orde: 
to “halt.” He was walking from his biy 
ouac area toward a clump of trees wher 
he was seen by an officer. The officer 
tried to catch up with him, called “Halt 
once or twice, then fired his pistol int 
the ground to attract Private Morris’ 
attention. He denied hearing anything 
before the shot was fired. He said he 
heard the shot, looked around and saw 
the officer standing there with a draw: 
pistol. “I figured right off he was shootin 
at me, sir,” said Morris mildly. And ac 
cording to the undisputed testimony o! 
both parties, he then moved away fron 
that area with rapidity. 

There was no doubt that the office: 
gave an order to “Halt.” But there was 
doubt that Private Morris heard that 
order. And there was certainly doubt 
that Private Morris, as an ordinary rea 
sonable man, would interpret a pistol 
shot as an invitation to tarry and talk 
instead of a recommendation to move 
rapidly elsewhere. 


Disrespect to an Officer 


I am also convinced that a civilian jun 
would have acquitted Corporal Frank 
who was charged with disrespect to hi 
commanding officer. The officer made 
the mistake of getting into a noisy wran 
gle with the Corporal, which ended 
when the Corporal said, “Lieutenant, 
just hope that some day in civilian life 
I meet you in a bar.” The Licutenan' 
asked why. I've always felt that the Cor 
poral intended to give voice to te eam 
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bably justified hope, “So I can 
teeth down your throat.” But 
himself and said, “So I can 


buv 1 n ice cream soda.” 
\fte. he Lieutenant had described the 
Corp demeanor as sneering and in 


| endeavored to develop whether 
: fact that the Lieutenant never 
rank anything stronger than milk, and 
Corporal’s remark was simply an 
invitation to good fellowship. The court 
onantly refused to permit me to ques 
jon the Lieutenant on his drinking 
habits, until I said 1 had learned the 
[ieutenant never drank, and that I now 
vished to know if the court meant to rule 
hat testimony of the complete and con 
stant S briety of an officer would tend to 
legrade him. I won that point. But the 
rt had the final word. 


Don't Be Too Clever 


From my talks with the members of 
che court I picked up the pointer that | 
must not try to be too clever. I had been 

| practicing attorney before the war and 
this fact was known. As a result the 
members always feared that I might try 
to put something over. The best ex ample 

oncerned Private Mims, who was 
charged with driving by a guard after 
being ordered to stop, “on or about 28 
March. ...” Private Mims pleaded guilty 
to everything but this one charge: He 
nsisted he hadn’t been near that particu- 
lar guard post all that day. With the 
help of his trip tickets arid the dispatcher, 
| proved that on the 28th Mims was 
working thirty miles from the scene of 
the crime. I moved the charge be dis- 
missed. The Court denied my motion 
ind found the driver guilty. And later 
one of the members chided me with trv 
ing to hoodwink the Court. “The Charge 
Sheet said ‘on or about the 28th.” he 
argued. “What are you trying to do, kid 
us? Maybe it was the 27th or the 29th 
that Private Mims ran past the guard.” 

There was no way I could appeal de 
isions | thought absurd. After the trial. 
the record went to the organization’s 
Judge Advocate General, who reviewed 
the case and made his own recommenda 
tion. Thence the papers went to the com 
manding officer who, in theory, again re 
viewed each case, but so far as I know 
ilways followed the recommendations of 
hus Judge Advocate. Then the papers 
went on to the next higher headquarters 
‘or review. At no place along the wav 
was there a chance for the defense to 
ifgue juestions customarily brought up 
m appeal. The Commanding Officer. 
with .\vice of his Judge Advocate, ap 
pointe’ the court. The court was more 
or les: cager to carry out the command- 
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ers policies. And on reviewing cases, the 
commander was inclined to back up his 
own court. 


To plead ‘Guilty’ or ‘Not Guilty’ 


My appointment as defense counsel 
was, of course, “in addition to other as 
signed duties.” But I managed to see 
every defendant before the day of his 
trial. I would explain what he was 
charged with; the evidence against him 
according to the charge sheet, and the 
amount of punishment he might get. At 
this point, about three-fourths of the men 
would ask whether it would help any to 
plead guilty. Here I double-talked be 
cause I could never find out for certain 
The court almost automatically gave the 
maximum whether a man pleaded guilty 
or stood trial and was convicted. But the 
Judge Advocate told me that he never re 
fused to approve an application for parole 
of a man who had pleaded guilty, and 
that he had never approved the applica 
tion of one who had pleaded not guilty. 
But I could never check on this. I would 
tell this to the defendants and many be 
lieved it and pleaded guilty. But if | 
thought the defendant had the slightest 
chance to win, I would advise a “not 
guilty” plea. 1 also found that it was 
much easier to get leniency for a deserv 
ing guilty prisoner by pleading him not 
guilty and fighting the case tooth and 

nail, than it was to ‘plead him guilty, and 
ask for mercy. The case of Private Zeno 
typified this. ' 

Private Zeno had gone AWOL some 
nine months before and had secretly mar 
ried during his absence. Upon his return 
to camp he had been promptly convicted 
of going AWOL and got the customary 
six and six. After serving his time the 
Private went to his orderly room and 
asked that his marriage be recognized 
and entered on his service record. No 
one had heard of his marriage, and he 
was again thrown into the clink, this 
time for disobeying a standing order of 
the theater by contracting a marriage 
without proper authorization. 

Private Zeno testified on the stand that 
he had told his defense counse] at his first 
trial about the marriage, whereupon that 
worthy had said, “Oh, my God! If the 
court finds out you got married while 
you were AWOL, you'll be stuck for 
sure.” So Zeno remained silent and took 
six and six for being AWOL; and now 
he faced the same punishment for get 
ting married. If he had been tried on 
both counts the first time the sentences 
would have run concurrently. 

I urged with more sound and fury 
than logic that trying Private Zeno for 
the marriage, after already convicting 


him for the elopement, constituted “dou 
ble jeopardy.” And when the President 
of the court said drily that Zeno’s first 
trial had nothing to do with the present 
charge, | made the rather cheap crack 
that if the first trial didn’t constitute jeop 


ardy, at least the first defense counsel did 


lt was a quip such as you might expect 
in a rural justice of peace court, but it 
was effective here. Or so I believed. The 
court found the man guilty, but gave him 
a light fine and no imprisonment. Pri 
vate Zeno jumped up and down out in 
the waiting room, yelling, “I don't have 
to go to jail: I don’t have to go to jail.” 
The other defendants waiting there 
looked on with a jaundiced eye, for it is 
my recollection that all had to §o to jail 
After this display of humanity the court 
threw the book at all the other defend 
ants that day. 


Light Sentences Disfavored 


A number of court members told me 
that, all things considered, they preferred 
to find a defendant not guilty to finding 
him guilty and imposing a light sentence. 
“It’s better for discipline, to have the men 
believe that if they’re convicted they'll 
get the limit,” they argued. Private 
Sweeney was given a twenty-four-hour 
pass. He went to the nearest vill: ge, con 
sumed all the cognac in sight and quietly 
passed out before four hours of his pass 
had elapsed. Friends hauled him back to 
camp and put him to bed. That evening 
a sudden shortage of guards made it nec 
essary for the sergeant of the guard to 
commandeer another soldier. He hauled 
Private Sweeney out of bed. Sure, he 
said, he was all right. Ten minutes later 
he was on post and twenty minutes later 
he was sound asleep. 

Originally Private Sweeney was 
charged with “sleeping on his post,” a 
serious offense in time of war, and with 
being “drunk and disorderly in a public 
place.” After looking over the evidence 
the investigating officer recommended 
that the first charge be dropped, since it 
was Cbvious that the soldier should never 
have been posted as a guard in the first 
place, and this charge was quashed. But 
the investigator completely overlooked 
the fact that while “sleeping on his post” 
was a serious charge, the “drunk” charge 
was simply a makeweight. Soldiers are 
not court-martialed for getting drunk 
while on pass and quietly going to sleep 
T!.ey are often given company magi 
ment, and sometimes tried before Sum 
mary Courts but almost never before 
Special Courts. When I called the atten 
tion of the court to this practice or cus- 
tom, which existed at least in our theater, 
it found Private Sweeney not guilty—not 
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Way Out in Front 


By William J. Lyman, Jr. 


Che regimental commander, an impetuous colonel dubbed “Pistol 
Packin’ Johnny,” never seemed satisfied with the efficiency of his head- 


3ut in combat he devised what he believed a foolproof method of 
getting his rear-echelon soldiers on the ball. When any of them fouled 
up he simply sent them up to a rifle company. After several such trans- 
te rs his command group operated to perfection. 

The Colonel was a superb combat commander and well-liked by 
his troops. But riflemen hated his practice of sending “bolos” up to 
their units for punishment. The Colonel apparently had no knowledge 
that front-line morale was suffering from his scheme. 

When the outfit was in reserve one day the CO charged through the 
area checking on the wearing of woolen caps without helmets, one of 
his pet aversions. When he found one GI wearing the forbidden cap, 
he gave him the usual chewing out. 

The imperturbed doughboy, using just the right mixture of respect 
and impishness, said, “Yes, sir. But I’m the lead scout of the First 
Squad of the Ist Platoon of Company A. Now what are you gonna 


The Colonel broke out into a broad grin, turned around, and walked 


No more headquarters men were sent up to rifle companies. 








because he was innocent, but because if 
they had found him guilty, the court 
would have felt called upon to impose a 
punishment out of proportion to the grav 
ity of the crime. 


Embarrassing Questions 

The court had another bad habit. The 
members often asked irrelevant and em 
barrassing questions. One of my clients 
was Private Thorpe, a clean-cut soldier, 
who drove a puxw for one of the Port 
Companies. In the evening the men 
would often go joy-riding in these 
pukws. He was charged with hit-and-run 
driving—knocking over a fruit cart with 
the rear of his vehicle while mal:ir¢ a 
U turn. His defense was that he never 
knew he hit the cart. After he told his 
story, and the trial judge advocate fin- 
ished cross-examining, | had some hopes 
of winning the case. 

“You can step down,” I said. 

“Just a minute,” one of the court mem- 
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bers interrupted. Then he turned to the 
defendant, and asked, “Had you been 
drinking?” 

I promptly objected on the grounds 
there was nothing in the charges about 
driving while drunk. And I was sus- 
tained. But the damage was done. Even 
with no testimony on the record every 
member of the court was convinced that 
the soldier must have been cockeyed. If 
| had permitted him to answer, he would 
have said he had had a few beers, and 
that would have given the same impres- 
sion. At one moment I thought I had 
him off; the next moment I knew he was 


headed for the stockade. 


Evidence May Backfire 


From my criticisms you must not get 
the impression that the court automati- 
cally convicted everyone brought before 
it. It did have a tendency to believe every 
defendant was guilty, and also a ten- 
dency to give more weight to the evi- 





dence of the prosecution than 


n 
the defense. But it did demand ¢}) = 
be evidence, substantial evidence: before 
it would convict. 

My greatest and most unsatis: acton 
victory illustrated this. Three «\dje. 
all drunk, were walking down th. stree: 
when they passed a slight, midi \c-ageq 
native with a girl on each arm. ‘| hie go}. 
diers called out a few alcoholic p\easan 
tries. When the man protested, the three 


soldiers beat him unmercifully, {\najhy 
chasing him down the street, hitting and 
kicking him as he ran. It was a brutal 
and unpardonable episode, made even 
more nauseous by the attempt of the sol 
diers to place the blame on one another 
when talking to me. 

But when the victim was placed on the 
stand, he looked at the trial judge advo. 
cate with a quick, eager glance that 
spelled trouble. He was in sucha rushrto 
tell his story that he left the interpreter 
behind time and again. Yes, he had seen 
the soldiers approach and address the 
girls. And he had, of course, attempted to 
explain that the girls were good girls s 
the soldiers would go away. Yes, the sol 
diers had made threatening gestures 
Then the Trial Judge Advocate made a 
mistake—he asked the little gamecock if 
he hadn't been frightened by the three 
soldiers. The little fellow protested, “Not 
at all. Not at all.” He popped out of his 
chair, doubled his fists, and showed how 
he had flown at the three soldiers. The 
Trial Judge Advocate wiped his brow, 
then tried to calm his witness to no avail. 
The little guy shadowboxed back and 
forth, ducked and weaved with the 
punches to show how he had attacked 
the Americans and had given his lady 
friends a chance to slip away. And when 
it came to the little fellow’s being chased 
and kicked down the street; he made it 
sound like one of the late Wehrmacht’ 
“strategic retrograde movements.” 

The girls couldn’t testify as to the 
whole story—they had slipped away 
early. And the little fellow, though | 
could see from the hospital report that he 
had been badly battered, was too game or 
stubborn to admit that he had been 
shellacked by only three soldiers. 

When the prosecution rested, I rested 
I knew if I put even one of my defend- 
ants on the stand, the prosecution would 
get the complete story from him, and the 
court would convict them all. After a 
long wrangle, the court acquitted all 
three, and I couldn't help but muse how 
unfortunate it was that the prosecution» 
evidence should blow up in a case agains! 
three such unprepossessing clients in 
stead of against some of the better men | 
had represented. 
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Teach ’em to Actually Shoot 
By Major Frederick Wilkins 


ComMBAT TRAINING IS SOMEWHAT 

like writing a book—you have a won- 
derful idea, but you have to break it 
into chapters for ease of handling. All 
too often you end up with a collection 
{ chapters, instead of a unified whole. 
We grant that a soldier must be able 
to shoot well, but we teach rifle marks- 
manship and let it go at that. While 
we allocate considerable time for train- 
ng in use of the rifle we don’t always 
ve that this time is properly spent, 
ind the integration of fire into infan 
try training is rather poor. It’s not suf- 
ficient to show a man how to use his 
\il or BAR; we must show him when 
and where and why. We must unify 
the chapters of training if we are to 
have a soldier as finished as a good 
book. 

Let's dust off this old subject again 
and examine marksmanship training as it 
should be. What we are doing now is 
basically a civilian type job, fine enough 
in its place, but not suitable for combat 
fring. Combat firing offers no features 
that we habitually use in instruction 
-known distance ranges, fixed, located, 
defined targets, open ranges, comfortable 
fring points. If we train a man for one 
thing and toss him into something dif- 
ferent he has a natural suspicion that all 
of his training has been faulty. We 
should not throw away all of our meth- 
ods, but we must see what we have done 
ind are doing in the proper perspective. 
The fact is we have considered record 
hring as an end, when it is merely a 
beginning. 

Our greatest fault has been one of 
omission. When we had a soldier able 
to qualify on the range we thought that 
was enough. No one ever bothered to 
tell the infantryman hé would actually 
have to shoot. Every serious leader ought 
to read Colonel Marshall’s valuable bat- 
tle studies, Men Against Fire. Perhaps 
one of the most vital facts brought out in 
this book was the neglected bit of knowl- 
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Ground and gun go hand in hand 


edge that much less than half »* the men 
in an outfit actually fired their weapons 
in a given battle. 

A man must be taught why he is to 
fire, as well as how. The infantryman 
must know what he can accomplish with 
his rifle, what unit fire can do, the value 
and necessity for area fire, even when no 
targets are visible. This must be de 
scribed and demonstrated before he starts 
normal rifle work and practiced during 
his course of instruction. This pre-firing 
instruction, coupled with correct training 
and range firing, will do a great deal to 
overcome the lack of firing in combat 

the rest depends on leader hustle. 

Proper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of artillery and mortar fires is part of 
marksmanship instruction. The infantry 
man should appreciate that shell frag- 
ments are long-range fire, his M1 and 
BAR balls are close-range fire. If this 
isn't done the soldier will neglect prepa 
ration fires, or depend on them com 
pletely, and either extreme is inviting 
trouble. 

This probably doesn’t seem to be much 
of a discussion of rifle marksmanship, 
and in the old sense it isn’t. The old way, 
however, can stand some change. 


The Old Way 
Let’s look at the old way. Contrary to 
what may be expected, we have been 
wasting time. In an effort to emphasize, 


we have repeated and repeated until 
certain phases have become monoto 
nous. When the soldier gets bored, 
he loses interest, and that’s a-poor way 
to teach a man to shoot a rifle. This 
has been more of a problem in sight 
ing and aiming and position exercises 
than in other fields. 

In school and tests I have seen a 

group master the carbine with about 
four hours’ instruction, including me 
chanical training. This included men 
who had never fired before, down 
through some excellent shots. The 
range average was above ninety pet 
cent, with a considerable percentage 
of borderline men who could have 
made it the next time. By proper in 
struction we can both cut down on 
time spent and improve results, to say 
nothing of interest. 
One phase, however, cannot be 
slighted. The infantryman must know 
how to care for his weapon. It was sim 
ple enough to show the soldier how to 
care for the Springfield, and there was 
little he could do to keep it from work 
ing; a semiautomatic or automatic is an 
other matter. Mechanical training should 
include cleaning in garrison, under com 
bat conditions and operation under ad 
verse conditions. Finally, the soldier 
must be impressed with the fact that a 
man who cares for his rifle is a man who 
can shoot it well. 

When the soldier understands when 
and w hy he is to hre, and how to operate 
and care for his weapon, he is ready to 
learn how to shoot. 


Overhauling the Old Ways 


We can really overhaul the old ways 
Combat firing places small premium on 
position. In a civilian marksmanship 
match a steady, consistent position adds 
points to the score, but in battle that 
isn't so. Trigger squeeze is as important 
as. ever on the battlefield, but the calm 
setting of sig/its is something found onl) 
in storybooks, though a correct sight pic 
ture is still a must. Rapid fire technique 
is valuable, and that’s about all of it 
Let’s teach these fundamentals and elimi 
nate the nonessentials. 


Sights and Aiming 


Sighting and aiming should be han 
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dled by visual aids. Sight cards and 
blackboard demonstrations can illus- 
trate the proper and improper ways of 
sight alignment. This is a simple mat 
ter, as is shooting, so let's not compli 
cate it. The M1 sight is simple, unless 
you complicate the matters by a lot of 
mumbo jumbo. You'd be surprised 
how many officers at a recent shoot 
isked which way to move the rear 
sight to change windage—with every 
one trying to apply some formula and 
make the thing hard! 

Present service ammunition has a 
flat trajectory, with higher velocities 
and flatter trajectories on the way. At 
battle ranges normal errors won't 
make much difference. The soldier 
can keep his sight on “battle sight” 
and be safe enough. How many times 
have you seen a man change windage 
during a fire fight? 

Not that you can toss range and 
windage adjustment instruction into the 
nearest Gl can. But place these things 
where they belong. They are not normal 
routine, but something that affects shoot 
ing accuracy under sniping conditions. 
In preliminary known distance firing the 
soldier should become proficient in the 
use of the range drum and windage scale; 
at the same time he should be impressed 
with the fact that this is range firing, that 
the battle sight will do well enough for 
usual combat firing 

There's no harm in making triangles, 
but when the man makes a tight triangle 
let it go. Don’t keep him doing it “just 
for practice.” 


Too Many Positions 


We have sinned more in the matter of 
positions than anything else. When we 
write the new book, let's give this chapter 
a good overhauling. To begin with, call 
the section “Holding the Rifle,” not “Po 
sitions.” ‘Teaching four positions gives 
the idea that only these can be used and 
then the infantryman gets in a mess 
where he can’t use one of the standard 
positions and doesn’t fire, just as he 
doesn’t fire because he can’t see a clearly 
located target. 

None of the positions we teach has 
combat value except the prone position. 
We can throw out sitting entirely; you 
can't use it in open country, and you 
won't use it when you are dug in. 

Teach position and holding funda- 
mentals and not a definite position. That 
way the recruit isn’t given the idea that 
he must do a certain thing in a given 
situation. Explain and demonstrate that 
the rifle is fired more accurately when the 
left forearm is vertical and resting on 
some support; that the right elbow holds 
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In battle men fire from walls, windows, 
doors—anywhere they can get arm rest for 
the rifle 


the butt into the shoulder better when 
the elbow is horizontal, other than prone 
firing; that the piece shouldn't be canted; 
that facing to the right tay the rifle 
into line naturally, reducing the tension. 

These fundamentals apply to all posi- 
tions and all modifications of them. And 
it is the modifications that are generally 
used in battle. There’s nothing wrong 
with the prone position, or kneeling or 
standing, either, except that they do not 
allow support for the rifle. We should 
teach our soldiers to fire from behind 
logs, out of ditches, windows, and doors, 
with the cover and concealment support- 
ing the rifle. These aids should be on the 
firing line during practice and the soldier 
should become accustomed to using 
them. If a man can do in his first fire 
fight what he had become accustomed to 
doing in training, he will be a lot better 
off—because he will do it. If he has been 


poorly trained he is out of luck! 


The Sling and the Squeeze 


Now for the sling. As a general rule 
the sling is loose—hasty—the piece car- 
ried over the shoulder. Why, then, waste 
time on the loop sling? During the war 
there were about as many men using a 
loop sling as there were men stuck with 
bayonets. On the other hand, in fox- 
holes or during a prolonged fire fight, the 
hasty sling can be an aid in accurate fir- 
ing. It is quickly shaken down and won't 
take valuable time in a critical moment. 

Trigger squeeze is worth all the atten- 
tion we Can give; it Is just as Important In 
a close-range rush as a long-range sniping 
mission. It is somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain exactly, and the only real test of 
the man is substitution of a dummy 


round for a ball cartridge. The soldier 


must be impressed with ¢! 


Mpo 
tance of trigger squeeze in; id be 
as well as slow fire. Most have 
an initial idea that rapid fire ettip, 
off their shots in the short « time 
Rapid fire is slow fire—only er' 


The trigger is squeezed a. sefore 


only the interval between sh: lees 
This is the beauty of the M1 or any 
other semiautomatic arm. Thi. js th. 


reason it is such a terrible weapon jp 
the hands of trained troops. | his js 
one place where you needn 
about dry firing and repetition. Pair 
the men off and have one shove back 
the operating handle with the heel of 
the hand, while the other sights and 
fires. 


Begin With .22s 


Now you can combine  trigge 
squeeze and positions, explaining the 
advantages of holding the breath 

while squeezing the trigger, thus insur 
ing a steady position at the moment of 
firing. 

You are about ready to shoot now. The 
ideal situation would have men begi: 
with .22 rifles. Nor is there any actual 
reason why this cannot be done. It is 
not necessary to use an expensive arm 
While such weapons as the Winchester 
52, Remington 37, or the Springfield .22 
are ideal, any bolt action rifle will d 
These weapons are inexpensive and am 
munition is cheap. 

By not being bothered by noise and 
recoil while he is learning, the recruit 
can practice what he has been taught and 
make an easy start; he can get targeted 
in. He should do his precision firing on 
small bore ranges—not as simple as you 
think, my friend. Careful scores should 
be kept, as errors show up easily here 
The best men can be marked for sniper 
training. We have considered this record 
firing a final test of the man until now 
Actually it is merely a necessary prelimi 
nary to instruction in battle firing. 

Once the soldier has mastered smal! 
bore sighting, aiming and firing, and 
demonstrated his ability to shoot well, he 
should run through a slow fire, known 
distance range with the M1 to become 
familiar with the operation of his basic 
arm and proficient in handling a larg: 
bore rifle. 

From then on, all firing will be at un 
known ranges, at targets similar to ones 
he will fire upon in battle and from bat 
tle positions. Targets will be hidden or 
partially exposed, dug in, behind walls 
in trees. The firing line will be a wall, : 
line of foxholes, a ditch, an open field 
a line of window frames. 

Using a system of fire lanes, with tar 
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sed progressively from rear to 
rush of an attacker can be 
Using several lanes, the ad- 
an inhltration team can be 
|, the soldier given practice in 
) two or more attacking oppo- 
\ll targets and target areas should 
cked after firing, the strike of 
in the target and near by ex- 
Again the instructor should 
ut the advantages of firing, how a 
lead in an area can cut enemy fire 
rce the enemy under cover, even 
no actual hits are made. 


c 


Snap Firing 


realistic course on shooting must 
yntain instruction and practice in snap 
fring. By and large the infantryman will 
do most of his firing in the normal man- 
ner, but he must know what to do when 
he encounters a close-range surprise tar 
cet, when there isn’t time to raise the rifle 
to his shoulder and aim. Night fighting, 
wood and jungle combat, and street 
fighting present opportunities for snap 
shooting, almost to the exclusion of 
shoulder firing. 

There’s no point in building a case 
where one so obviously exists, so let’s get 
on with methods. Snap firing begins 
when the soldier has mastered slow and 
rapid fire and done enough field firing to 
search suspected areas; he should be im- 
pressed with the fact that a snap shot 
where an aimed shot can be used is 
foolish, just as trying to align sights on a 
fifteen-yard target will give the other 
man the drop. Tell him he can get good 
results in snap shooting, then show him; 
then let him do it. 

It has been found advisable to devote 
the opening period of snap firing to a de 
scription of the methods best used for 
each infantry weapon, the basic idea be- 
hind it all, and a few of the common er 
Tors. 

When, because of lack of time, or 
an indistinct target, you aren’t able to 
align sights, direction is obtained by 
pointing, moving the body and weap- 
mas one unit. This is simple for hori- 
zontal shots, a bit harder for snap 
shooting above or below you. How- 
ever, you can still get good results by 
moving the eyes and head and the 
rifle barrel together, taking a man in a 
tree or in a hole. This is actually the 
secret of snap shooting—moving from 
the hips, turning the weapon and 
head together, so that when you look 

vard a target the muzzle automati- 

'v bears with you. 


Shoot Low 


‘lave the men get into the habit of 
ting low! A good way to empha- 
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size this is tor the instructor to place se\ 
eral silhouette targets at irregular inter 
vals and distances before the class, then 
explain how bullets striking the ground 
around a man will generally drive him to 
cover, or at least distract his aim. Then 
he fires before each target, so that the re 
cruits see the bullet strike—and there 
should be a few jagged holes in the tar 
gets from ricochets. This is pretty im 
pressive, and the trainee can figure for 
himself that a high ball is wasted. 

Snap firing should cover all infantry 
small arms, just as normal weapon in 
struction must cover all arms. The basic 
idea is the same, but there are some 
minor variations, just as there are several 
schools of close combat. 

A pistol or revolver is the ideal snap 
weapon, combining shocking power, 
small size and high rate of fire. Hand 
guns and grenades are ideal for raids and 
mop-up work, another place where snap 
shooting is necessary. 

Two methods for firing the hand gun 
may be used—the full arm thrust, or the 
arm in side crouch. Basically they are the 
same, with the direction of sight being 
taken along the arm, the arm, pistol and 
body all moving as one unit. It is better to 
use the full arm thrust, shoving the 
weapon forward as if you were punching 
someone, keeping the wrist and elbow 
stiff. The relaxed hold of normal shoot 
ing must be modified; a tighter grip is 
essential, so that if you jerk the trigger 
you are pulling directly to the rear and 
not tugging the barrel out of line. 

In restricted quarters keep the elbow 
in to the body, the forearm horizontal, 
wrist stiff. You may or may not drop into 
a crouch. If so, throw the left hand and 
arm forward, giving balance, and provid 
ing a break-fall if you go on and hit the 
ground. Don’t move by hopping about, 
as some would have it. This takes more 


Seek some support for the left forearm 


time and results in loss of control. An ex 
cessive bend or crouch is also wasted 
Don’t believe talk about giving better 
cover—your best cover is the first shot! 


Snap Shooting with Shoulder Arms 


Much the same thing applies to shoul 
der arms. The barrel is aligned by slid 
ing the left arm forward, grasping the 
piece between the two bands, the right 
hand hugging the butt into the side. 
This movement can be quick—must be 
quick—the piece positioned and fired in 
one action. Get it down pat, for most 
snap firing is done holding the rifle nor 
mally, and most bullet strikes are high 
When suspecting trouble, carry the rifle 
that way it’s good for bayonet work, 
should you be jumped, as well as snap 
shooting. 

An alternate method, one that permits 
a crouch is to place the butt of the rifle 
in the stomach—not the groin—and fire. 
Bend the knees and crouch. This is a 
good shot when you have a target di 
rectly ahead, one that is firing or about to 
fire at you. It is a good position because 
you can fire and drop at the same time; 
it's also a good position when rushing. 

The carbine is fired in the same man 
ner. Because of its lighter weight and re 
coil, it is an even better weapon. The 
BAR can be hip and belly fired without 
much discomfort. However, the SMG is 
the ideal snap weapon. 

With the BAR or SMG you can toss a 
burst here and there, the large magazine 
capacity and rate of fire permitting con 
siderable action. However, this is a two 
edged sword: the rate of fire can “climb” 
the muzzle right off the target and is very 
wasteful of ammunition. You must em 
phasize the need for short bursts. In 
practice use the same targets you had set 
up for the ricochet demonstration. Tle 
instructor takes a SMG or BAR and fires 

a magazine, sweeping across all tar 

gets. This is impressive in a movie vil 

lain fashion, though they may be sur 

prised at the small number of hits 
on each target. Now the instructor 
knocks off a short burst at each target. 

This is even more impressive. Despite 

the high rate of fire, the second 

method is faster! More hits per target 
result, with about half the ammuni 
tion expended. 

The SMG and BAR are fired like 
the rifle, either hugged in to the side, 
or from the belly. Even the light and 
heavy machine gun can be fired from 
the hand position. While this is an 
emergency measure weapon crews 
should be taught how to do it. The 
heavy is carried in the crook of the 
left arm, the grip held by the right 
hand. The light is held near the muz 
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| see young men forming in 
lines outside recruiting ofhces and 
the newspapers tell me that a 
“New Army’ is in the making. It 
isn't to be the World War I Army 
of dishpan helmets and wrap leg- 
gins, nor is it to be the World 
War II Army of Garand rifles and 
canvas leggins. The newspapers 
tell me it is to be an Army with re 
coilless rifles, gleaming combat 
boots, scientific diets and curtains 
on barracks windows. 

I don't believe a word of it. 

1 ’ 1 

| came out of the Army in 1947 
a buck sergeant. At the Separa- 
tion Center a captain convinced 
me that I ought to join the En. 
listed Reserve Corps. So I did. 
This summer the Army offered me 
an opportunity to go on sixty days 
of active duty with quarters and 
ration pay added to my base pay. 
Since it added up to a nice college 
vacation salary, I accepted. 

7 1 7 

Here's what happened to me 

in this “New Army’: 


shove the “needle” in my arm as 
brutally as possible. The same pot- 
bellied supply sergeant sat be 
hind the same rickety desk ready 
to tell me that I couldn't have it 
even before I asked for it. And his 





The Same Old Army 


By Sergeant John W. Reynolds 


The same medico was there to . 


five or six half-asleep assistants 
handed me shirts for a midget, 
shoes for a Bunyan and the “back 
of their hand” as a premium. 

And the same mess sergeant was 
in the mess hall telling the rookie 
KPs that they would be there un- 
til midnight and threatening the 
cooks with warnings that he would 
transfer them to the Infantry “if 
they didn’t watch out.” 

It is my hesitant pleasure to 
inform the public that the medicos 
still sneer when they ram home 
the needle, and that the mess and 
supply sergeants still have the 
snarl and the grimace down pat. 

7 7 

It’s my complete pleasure to in- 
form the public that it’s the same 
old Army. 

An Army in which a man can 
stick out his chest and strut to the 
music of the band at evening pa- 
rade. 

An Army in which a man can 
learn something if he is up to it. 

An Army in which five or six 
pals can go down to the PX and 
drink a friendly glass of beer after 
an honest day in the field. 

An Army in which a man can 
be a man. 

7 4 

Twenty-one months of it won't 

hurt those new draftees. . 








zle by the left hand while the right holds 
the grip against the right hip. The am- 
munition belt is looped across the left 
shoulder, with a good bit of slack. You 
will be surprised how accurately you can 
fhre—using short bursts. 


Show ‘em How 


Recruits should be shown the basic 
methods with each weapon and watch 
the instructor fire on targets. This shows 
it can be done and how. Next they 
should engage in dry shooting, with their 
stance checked by the instructor. How- 
ever, no effort should be made to force 
a man into any position. It is enough if 
he can rapidly and easily align his weap- 
on with the target and move smoothly 


from target to target. We are after results. ‘ 


Firing will be on silhouette targets at 
30 


ranges of fifteen to thirty yards, the tar- 
gets fixed. No effort will be made for 
speed at first. Next, surprise targets will 
be used, as in the present pistol course. 


Sniper Training 


Now you are getting toward the end 
of individual firing. Each soldier should 
be checked on his progress, the slow ones 
given more work, the best marksmen se- 
lected for sniper training. These picked 
men will receive intensive work in range 
estimation, target identification, cover 
and concealment. The 1903A4, or what- 


_ ever scope-equipped rifle is currently in 


use, will be explained and demonstrated. 

From then on the snipers will do long- 
range firing using scope sights; they will 
fire at dawn and dusk and under adverse 
conditions. During this period the in- 





structors will be careful to sec ‘hat the 
temperament of the sniper is e<, | to hic 
skill with a rifle—an impatien: ‘pert is 
not sniper material. 

All infantrymen should go : nugh 4 
unit and tactical marksmanshi)) course 
In the past we have had a thin» called 
field firing, but shooting at ball: 


occasional surprise dummy isn’t i 
Half squads and squads should fi on ap 


area with several targets placed in normal 
battle positions. Again the men should 
check the target area. They can sce how 
several rifles can cover an area, how the 
errors of one man will be compensated 
for in group firing, and begin to get some 
idea of fire control. Don’t say that this is 
musketry, not rifle marksm nship. 
There's less difference than you think, 
and a lot of our past trouble stems from 
this distinction and splitting of hairs over 
names. 


Spirit of the Attack 


So far we've done only position firing 
—fine for defensive work, but we want to 
instil an attack spirit. The instructor 
should describe marching fire, explain 
that a unit can use rifle fire to beat off an 
attack—and employ fire to press home its 
own assault. 

An attack course should be set up a 
each training center as a final exam in 
rifle marksmanship. Parts of the old in 
filtration course should be retained, with 
overhead fire eliminated. Once troops got 
used to the idea that the bullet stream 
wasn’t lower than thirty inches overhead 
fire didn’t do much good. However, the 
obstacles and explosions should be re 
tained, only greatly increased. 

The course should be broad enough 
for at least a platoon, allowing freedom 
for maneuver among squads; the depth 
should be enough to include a variety of 
ground and targets and place some phys: 
cal strain on the soldier. Throughout the 
course in likely places should be pill 
boxes, wire, shell holes, foxholes, ruined 
buildings, natural and artificial obstacles. 
Targets can be fixed and surprise, the 
men engaging the targets nearest them 
with whatever weapon and method is 
suitable. Again there may be some ob 
jection that this is slipping into the field 
of tactics, but shooting is tactics: ground 
and gun go hand in hand. 

This is the final lesson—ground and 
fire are one. Ignore one and you are lost 
Firing without movement produces little 
beyond noise. Movement without fire 's 
impossible and invites disaster. The sol 
dier sees why he was taught to fire now 
And amid the noise and smoke and dir 
and smell of the course he gets some faint 
idea of what will be expected of him, of 


why he was actually given a rifle. 
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Sherman and the Press 


By John B. Spore 


PART TWO 


“I say with the press unfettered we are defeated to the end of time.” 


National Archives 


GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN’S MILITARY CA- 
reer, which a few months earlier had seemed all but de- 
stroyed by irresponsible and unjust newspaper charges that 
he was insane, was resurrected at Shiloh. The personal 
courage and combat leadership he displayed in that battle 
dismissed any doubts as to his ability as a soldier. Grant 
praised him highly; Halleck immediately recommended him 
lor promotion to major general; the soldiers who saw him 
in action on the battlefield gave him their loyalty from that 
time forward. And unlike a few months earlier when Sher- 
man had stubbornly resisted all efforts to give him an inde- 
pendent command, he was now self-confident and ready 
to assume the largest and gravest responsibilities. Even the 
newspapermen—some of them grudgingly, to be sure—now 
admitted that Sherman had proved himself. 

But if the press was more amenable to Sherman, the 
General was not inclined to overlook the iniquities of an 
unfettered press in time of war. The newspapermen might 
shrug off the harm the press had done him in its altogether 
deplorable attack on his sanity. But Sherman did not easily 
lorgive or forget. And far deeper than any personal desire 
for revenge was a firmly held belief that the uncontrolled 
newspapers were a danger to the Union and a boon to the 
Confederacy. A few months after Shiloh he was to write 
that the Northern press was “worth a hundred thousand 
men to the enemy” and draw less than complimentary com- 
parisons between the methods of Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis in handling newspapermen. 


A letter to his brother in the Senate, charged with the 
emotion he was able to put on paper when he considered 
the shortcomings of the press and the politicians, reveals 
the strong opinions he held at the time of the Vicksburg 
campaign: 

.. We have reproached the South for arbitrary conduct 
in coercing their people—at last we find we must imitate their 
example. We have denounced their tyranny in filling their 
armies with conscripts, and now we must follow their ex- 
ample. We have denounced their tyranny in suppressing 
freedom of speech and the press, and here too in time we 
must follow their example. The longer it is deferred the 
worse it becomes. Who gave notice of McDowell's move 
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ments on Manassas, and enabled Johnston so to reinforce 

Beauregard that our army was defeated? The press. Who 

gave notice of the movement on Vicksburg? The press. Who 

has prevented all secret combinations and movements against 

the enemy? The press. . . . 

Sherman was always to believe that the South had a 
firmer control of the press than the North. This was hardly 
provable. Southern newspapers generally were less aggres 
sive, had less money to spend on news gathering and cor 
respondence, than the newspapers of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. The critical attitude 
of at least some of the Richmond papers toward the Davis 
administration would suggest that Sherman misinterpreted 
the evidence. It seems quite plain that the Southern news 
papers were less inhibited by the Confederate government 
than they were by the lack of financial resources or a tend 
ency to imitate the aggressive news-gathering policies of 
Northern newspaper owners. 

Sherman was on firmer ground when he cried that the 
press fomented agitation among the people and created 
dissension within the Army. His indictment of these short 
comings was blistering in its intensity: 

After arousing the passions of the people till the two great 
sections hate each other with a hate hardly. paralleled in 
history, it now begins to stir up sedition at home, and even 
to encourage mutiny in our armies. What has paralyzed the 
Army of the Potomac? Mutual jealousies kept alive by the 
press. What has enabled the enemy to combine so as to hold 
Tennessee after we have twice crossed it with victorious 
armies? What defeats and will continue to defeat our best 
plans here and elsewhere? The press. . . . I say with the 
press unfettered as now we are defeated to the end of 
time... . 

After the occupation of Corinth, Mississippi (May 30, 
1862), Sherman was placed in command of the Military 
District of West Tennessee at Memphis. His government 
of former Rebel territory was firm, tactful, and based on the 
principle that the Memphians had to earn their way back 
into the Union. Sherman paved the way by providing wise 
counsel and effective administration. The role gave him an 
opportunity to guide the local press according to his own 
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When a Memphis newspaper editor sought to “play up” 
to him by publishing a highly flattering sketch of his career, 
Sherman was quick to catch him up with a warning not to 
do it again. The press and the people of Memphis should 
understand, he wrote the editor, that he was in Memphis 
as the representative of the “whole Government of the 
United States.” And, he lectured the editor: 

Personalities in a newspaper are wrong and criminal. 
I'hus, though you meant to be complimentary in your sketch 
of my career, you make more than a dozen mistakes of fact, 
which | need not correct, as | don't desire my biography to 
be written till I am dead. It is enough for the world to know 
that I live and am a soldier, bound to obey the orders of my 
superiors, the laws of my country, and to venerate its Con- 
stitution. . . . Use your influence to reestablish system, order, 
government. . . . If I find the press of Memphis actuated by 
high principle and a sole devotion to their country, I will be 
their best friend; but, if 1 find them personal, abusive, deal- 
ing in innuendoes and hints at a blind venture, and looking 
to their own selfish aggrandizement and fame, they had 
better look out; for | regard such persons as greater enemies 
to their country and to mankind than the men who, from 
a mistaken sense of State pride, have taken up muskets, and 
fight us about as hard as we care about. . . . 


Advance on Vicksburg 


By December, 1862, Grant was ready for a move on 
Vicksburg. In conference, Grant and Sherman planned that 
Sherman would move down the Mississippi with Admiral 
Porter's fleet for an attack on Vicksburg while Grant sup- 
ported him by checking the Confederate forces under Pem- 
berton at Grenada, Mississippi. 

In preparing for this expedition Sherman issued an order 
forbidding any civilian not employed by the Army or Navy 
to accompany it. One paragraph of the order had an especial 
importance for newspaper reporters: 

Any person whatever, whether in the service of the 
United States or transports, found making reports for pub- 
lication, which might reach the enemy, giving them infor- 
mation, aid, and comfort, will be arrested and treated as a 
Spy. 

The warning and the threat had the desired result. News- 
papermen ll grumble but, with few exceptions, they 
knew their antagonist well enough to know that he indeed 
was capable of court-martialing them as spies. The order 
was so effective that Sherman was able, in a letter to his 
brother, to take smug satisfaction in the lack of notice in the 
press of the movements of his forces toward Vicksburg. 
“I suppose you hear little of me,” he wrote. “I allow no 


reporters about. My official reports go to the proper office, 


and thus the enemy shall learn nothing of my forces, plans 
or purposes, through an egotistical and corrupt press. . . .” 
One of the exceptions was Thomas W. Knox, a reporter 
for The New York Herald. Knox accompanied the expedi- 
tion aboard one of the transports at, he later insisted, the 
invitation of Brigadier General Frank Blair. He later argued 
also that he and “five or six correspondents” went along be- 
cause they either had passes signed by Grant—Sherman’s 
superior—or invitations from Sherman’s subordinate ofh- 
cers. He was also to argue that he knew nothing of the 
rohibiting order until the expedition was sectialle at the 
ttlefield. Knox, a man of considerable posity of 
speech and bearing, worked up this defense after he was in 





danger of court-martial and the sophistry seem: to hay 
fitted his general character. One of his fellow c: respond 
ents described him as a man who wore “an exp: ssion of 
great sagacity, with an intermingling of a trace of the 
sardonic.” 

Sardonic he may well have been if one could |iave de 
tected it under the pomposity, but he displayed none of the 
acute discernment or sound judgment of the sagacious jp 
the account he wrote for The New York Herald «f Sher. 


man’s failure at Vicksburg. 


Failure at Chickasaw Bayou 


Sherman had planned the operation carefully, giving 
each of his subordinate commanders identical maps of the 
Chickasaw Bayou region where the assault was mace. The 
effort failed at a cost of some 1,700 officers and men. Re. 
sons for the failure are numerous but not all Sherman’ 
Grant had failed to check Pemberton and the forces guard 
ing Vicksburg had been reinforced. The conditions unde; 
which the attack was made: in midwinter through the 
Yazoo River bottoms and up steep bluffs—“strong by natur 
and art” Sherman wrote in his Memoirs—were the principal 
causes. When the effort failed, Sherman anticipated a stom 
of press criticism. Admiral David Porter recalled in hi 
memoirs of the Civil War that Sherman came to his flagship 
“drenched to the skin.” He sat down heavily for a few 
minutes, Porter recalled, and then said: “ ‘I have lost 1,70 
men and those infernal reporters will publish all ove 
the country their ridiculous stories about Sherman being 
whipped.’” Some of his subordinate commanders though: 
that the failure of General George W. Morgan to lead his 
division in person after giving personal assurances to Sher 
man that he would do so was the cause of the setback 
Sherman, however, refused to blame Morgan, and in hi 
official report placed the blame on hims« If. 

That is where the reporter for the H 2rald placed it. Dat 
ing his dispatch from the steamer Continental, Knox wrote 
a sneering, biased and inaccurate account of the attack, 
blaming Sherman for impossible orders, stupid follies, and 
criminal oversights. He recalled talk of Sherman's insanity 
and charged him with refusing to permit hospital boats 
loaded with the sick and wounded, to return north for “fear 
that a knowledge of his mismanagement will reach the 
people... .” To his story Knox added two maps and mailec 
it to a friend at Cairo, Illinois, for dispatch to his editors. 

The dispatch was intercepted by Sherman's postal office: 
and held for two days before being returned to Knox. The 
reporter, learning that his story was being held, rewrote i 
and carried it to Cairo himself. 

F. B. Wilkie, the correspondent who had described Kno: 
as being sagacious and sardonic in appearance, defended 
Knox’s actions and attacked Sherman caustically. “Shermar 
could not whip the Confederates,” Wilkie wrote, “but he 
was equal to the task of opening the mail-bags and extract 
ing therefrom the letter relating to his defeat. . . . He would 
have been very glad, beyond all question, to have suppresseé 
all newspaper recitals; and the official reports of the battle 
would have been a statement to the effect that the Federal 
had ‘felt’ of the Confederate works and had ‘fallen back 
after having accomplished all that was intended... .” 

Knox’s rewritten story, which appeared in the Herald 
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Janua:, 18, 1863, led off with a bitter description of the 
fate ». che first story. Sherman and his staff were roundly 
con ied for interfering with the mails. “Had they all 
acted 1s earnestly and persistently against the rebels as 
again. the representatives of the press there is little doubt 
that \ icksburg would, ere this, have been in Union hands,” 
Knox stormed. He complained to his readers that the first 
account would have filled six columns while the second 
account had to be written from memory. The handicap 
does not appear to have affected either his verbosity or his 
ability to recall actual or fictitious events. By actual measure 
the second story ran six and one-half columns, including a 
smal] map. 


Knox Returns 


Two weeks later, the sardonic Mr. Knox overcame what- 
ever sagacity he may have possessed, for he returned to 
Sherman’s Army either uncomprehending or unperturbed 
about the welcome his reappearance would receive. Sher- 
man ordered his arrest and had him brought to his head- 
quarters. There, in the presence of a number of his staff, 
Sherman went over the correspondent’s story paragraph by 
paragraph, pointing out errors, half-truths, innuendoes and 
bias. Knox gave Brigadier General Blair as the source of 
most of his information. For a man under arrest on charges 
that could lead to the death penalty if convicted, Knox 
seems to have lost all sagacity. He blandly told Sherman 
that if he couldn’t get the whole truth he was nevertheless 
forced to write something, and whether it was true or false 
was of little moment to him. And then, in complete dis- 
regard for his own safety or the standards of his profession, 
he said, according to Lloyd Lewis: “I have no feeling against 
you personally, General, but you are regarded as the enemy 
of our set and we must in self-defense write you down.” 

Admiral Porter was able to supply supplementary proof 
that similar attitudes were not uncommon. He recalled that 
“the reporters who followed the Army [to Vicksburg] did not 
all confine themselves to the truth.” When Porter asked one 
of them “why he did not state the facts as they occurred he 
replied: ‘If I stated facts I would lose my place for nothing 


but sensational articles will satisfy the public.’ ” 
Sherman Investigates 


Sherman’s immediate answer to Knox is unrecorded. But 
he must have boiled inwardly at such irresponsible talk. 
Outwardly his actions were restrained and determined. To 
his friend, Blair, he wrote a stiff letter demanding an ex- 
planation of Knox’s allegation that Blair had been the source 
of his misinformation. He listed twenty-two specific ques- 
tions which he demanded that Blair answer. Blair had 
already orally denied the allegations in a statement to 
General Sherman and in his written answer, couched in 
language as stiff as that of his superior, he again denied 
having given Knox information that “would serve as the 
foundation of his criticism upon you.” He gave specific 
answers to each of the twenty-two questions and then pro- 
tested the necessity for doing so. “I hope,” he wrote, “to 

Lloyd Lewis. Sherman: Fighting Prophet. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. 
1 as, unable to find this direct quotation elsewhere. The gist, however, is 
nented in Sherman's letter to Knox, dated “Camp before Vicksburg, 


7, 1863.” It may be found on pages 894-5, Series I, Vol. XVII, 
Part IL, of the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion. 
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receive no more letters of the same character from you and 
shall not answer them in the same spirit if I do. I have 
foreborne something I thought was due to myself in making 
this response after the very explicit declarations | made to 
you some days since in the presence of Generals Steele and 
Stuart.” 

Sherman answered the letter the same day. He was fully 
satished with the answers and “whether under similar cir- 
cumstances a next time you will answer in an equally 
friendly spirit need not now arrest my thoughts, as I do not 
expect there will be a next time; or, if so, Should I ask you 
fair, plain, direct questions again under similar circum- 
stances, I believe you will give equally fair and plain 
answers. 

He would admit, Sherman wrote, that Blair deserved an 
explanation for Sherman’s written questions in view of the 
oral disclaimer Blair had made earlier. And in this expla- 
nation Sherman expressed some of the bitterness that Knox's 
conduct had welled up in him: 

I could hardly believe that a white man could be so false 
as this fellow Knox. He certainly came down in the Conti- 
nental, on which for a month you and Steele had your head- 
quarters. He dated his paper there and eulogized every 
officer and man of that division and did not even attempt to 
approach the truth as to anybody else; . . . and indeed abused 
everybody but the officers of the Fourth Division [Steele's 
command]. Officers of the other three divisions could and 
had come to but one conclusion, that he was in your pay or 
favor. I know now otherwise, and am glad that your letter 
enables me to put the fellow where he really belongs, as a 
spy and infamous dog. .. . 

He had always maintained that such men as Knox were 
spies, he wrote Blair. And if correspondents were to gut 
away with it every “commander, in addition to his already 
manifold labors, must unfold to every correspondent (for 
a distinction would be unfair) his orders, plans and the 
developments.” Such a condition would reveal to the enemy 
all manner of essential information. Indeed, Sherman 
wrote, the Confederate commander at Vicksburg right 
now had Knox’s story and knew Sherman’s present force 
within 1,000 men. 

“The day will come when every officer will demand the 
execution of this class of spies; and . . . I declare that if | 
am forced to look to the New York Herald as my law and 
master instead of the constituted authorities of the United 
States, my military career is at an end.” 


Defiance of the Press 


The argument that the people had a right to any and all 
news was belittled. “If it be so that the people of the 
United States demand and must have news, true, if pos- 
sible, but still news, their condition is likened to that of the 
drunkard, whose natural tastes have become so vitiated that 
nought but brandy will satisfy them, and they must pay 
the penalty.” 

The same arguments, the same bitterness, the same decla 
ration that he would not serve if the newspapers were to 
be his masters runs through all of Sherman’s letters of the 
time. To his wife he wrote that he was determined to test 
the rule “Do they rule or the commanding general? If 
they rule I quit. . . . I will banish myself to some foreign 
country first. I shall notify Mr. Lincoln of this if he at- 
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tempts to interfere with the sentence of any court ordered 
by me. .. .” And when Mrs. Sherman advised him to be 
calm and reasonable in his treatment of correspondents, he 
answered that he would heed her counsel even though “‘it is 
hard for me to know that they are used to spy out and 
report all our acts of omission and commission. . . .” 

Are we, he asked, to be “mere shuttle-cocks flying be- 
tween one class of newspapers and then another? 

To his brother in the Senate, Sherman wrote that such 
men as Knox are spies because “their publications reach the 
enemy, give them direct and minute information of the com- 
position of our forces, and while invariably they puff up 
their patrons, they pull down all others.” He had no choice 
but to proceed against Knox, he told his brother. “We are 
commanded absolutely to proceed against them under the 
57th Article of War.? Shall the laws of Congress be 
obeyed? Or shall the press go on sweeping everything be- 
fore it? ...” 

Somebody had to stop the newspapers and Sherman was 
the one man willing to do it. If he lost and the press drove 
him out of the war, he would have no regrets. “The press 
has now killed McClellan, Buell, Fitz-John Porter, Sum- 
ner, Franklin, and Burnside. Add my name and I am not 
ashamed of the association. If the press can govern the 
country, let them fight the battles.” 

Sherman drew up three charges against Knox. The first 
two, based on the Herald story, alleged that Knox had 
given indirect intelligence to the enemy and that he had 
acted as a spy. The third charged him with disobedience of 
Sherman’s order forbidding unauthorized persons to ac- 
company the expedition and with violating War Depart- 
ment General Order No. 67 which prohibited the writing 
and publishing of reports of Army operations without the 
“authority and sanction” of the commander.’ 


Knox Convicted 


The court found Knox not guilty of the first two charges. 
Of the third charge they found him guilty of accompanying 
the expedition but decided that there was “no criminality” 
in so doing. On the final specification of the third charge 
—that of violating the War Department general order—the 
court found Knox guilty. It sentenced him to be sent “with- 
out the lines of the army, and not to return under penalty of 
imprisonment.” Grant approved the findings and sentence 
and Knox was sent on his way. 

Knox thought he had been done one in the eye. General 
Order 67 was as “obsolete as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians,” he cried. Correspondents everywhere had writ- 
ten and sent communications to their newspapers without 
getting the consent of the general in command. He was 
right; they had. Knox hurried to the White House to sob 
out his story on Father Abraham’s bosom. 

Sherman didn't care much for the work of the court, 





"The 57th of the American Articles of War of 1806 (the ones in effect 
during the Civil War) reads: “Whosoever shall be convicted of holding 
correspondence with, or giving intelligence to, the enemy, either directly or 
indirectly, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court-martial.” It may be found on page 981 of the 
War Department reprint of Winthrop’s Military Law and Precedents. 
Second Edition. 

*G.O. No. 67 was issued by the War Department on August 26, 1861. 
It directed commanders to enforce the 57th Article of War and laid out a 
policy to be followed by commanders in censoring military news 
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either. While the sentence satished him, the pm 


if t 
court took on two points caused him to write a for eae 
to Grant's headquarters asking that a clarificatio:, of the 
court's findings be requested of The Judge Advax Ge 
eral. 

The court found that Knox had disobeyed S}. cman’, 
lawful order forbidding unauthorized persons to ac: npany 
the expedition but it had added that it attached “1. crim; 
nality thereto.” In effect, Sherman asked how a com nandey 
could hope to control civilians within his lines if ;)¢ “i 


ference is that a commanding ofhicer has no right to prohibj: 
citizens from accompanying a military expedition, if }, 
does, such citizens incur no criminality by disr garding 
such command.” 

The second point was based on the decision of the cour: 
that Knox in publishing the article was not guilty of directly 
or indirectly conveying information to the enemy. “This: 
Sherman argued in his letter to Grant, “involves the prin 
ciple that publication of army organization and strength jp 
a paper having the circulation South and North of the 
New York Herald does not amount to an indirect convey 
ance of intelligence to an enemy.” Southern newspapers 
he declared, “are made up of extracts from these ven 
Northern papers” and to prove indirect conveyance of in 
telligence if it was necessary “to follow that information 
from its source to the very armies arrayed against us” would 
be impossible and commanders in consequence would 
find it “fruitless to conceal from them [the enemy] all the 
data they could need to make successful resistance to ou: 
plans. . . .” 

To these specific arguments Sherman added the ven 
broad one that the past defeats and reverses suffered by the 
North could be attributed to the failure to control the 
amount of intelligence the Rebels gleaned from the North 
ern press. “I believe this cause has lost us millions of money. 
thousands of lives, and will continue to defeat us to the end 
of time, unless some remedy be devised,” he concluded. 

The Official Records of the War of the Rebellion do no 
show what consideration this letter received either from 
Grant, Halleck or The Judge Advocate General. Nor do 
Sherman's published letters allude to any answer he may 
have received. It may be that the new move on Vicksburg 
that culminated in the fall of the city a few months later 
caused the letter to languish in Grant’s headquarters unt! 
action seemed meaningless. Perhaps the Lincoln policy o! 
appeasing the press whenever possible dictated inaction by 
authorities in Washington. A clear and fair expression by 
The Judge Advocate General would have almost certain) 
established a _ that would have been anathema to 

] 


editors and publishers. 


Knox Supplicates the Aid of Lincoln 


But this was not the end of the Knox case. In Washing 
ton the reporter got the ear of Lincoln. To fortify himsel! 
Knox carried letters recommending clemency signed by 
Brigadier General J. M. Thayer, who had been presiden! 
of the Court that had tried him, and Major General John A 
McClernand. Both, let it be noted, were political general: 
Lincoln, taking the position that Knox's guilt was technical. 
gave Knox a letter addressed to Grant that revoked the 
sentence so as to let Knox return, providing Grant assented. 
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Grant sent Knox on to Sherman. “Whilst I would conform 

‘the slightest wish of the President, where it is formed 
ir representation of both sides of any question, 

for General Sherman is such that in this case I 
ne, unless General Sherman first gives his consent 
» your remaining,” Grant wrote Knox. 

Knox's formal application to Sherman carried a half- 
apology—worse than none at all. . permit me,” Knox 
wrote, to express my regret at the want of harmony be- 
sween portions of the army and the press, and the hope 
that there may be a better feeling i in future.” 

Sherman’s short reply was a flat and eloquent rejection 
of the application. One paragraph reiterated Sherman's 
refusal to acknowledge the right of the press to be irrespon- 
it so desired: 
certainly do regret that Generals McClernand and 

[Thayer regard the disobedience to orders emanating from 
the highest military source and the publication of willful and 
malicious slanders against their brother officers as mere 
technical offenses, and not withstanding the President's 
indorsement of that conclusion, I cannot so regard it. After 
having enunciated to me the fact that newspaper correspond- 
ents were a fraternity bound together by a common interest 
that must write down all who stood in their way, and that 
you had to supply the public demand for news, true if pos- 
sible, but false if your interest demanded it, I cannot be privy 
to a tacit acknowledgment of the principle. 

The final paragraph was an eloquent and lyric defense 
of the army from such slanders. 

Come with a sword or musket in your hand, prepared to 
share with us our fate in sunshine and storm, in prosperity 
and adversity, in plenty and scarcity, and I will welcome 
you as a brother and associate; but come as you now do, ex- 
pecting me to ally the reputation and honor of my country 
and my fellow.soldiers with you, as the representative of the 
press, which you yourself say makes so slight a difference 
between truth and falsehood, and my answer is Never. 
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To Grant, Sherman wrote that the “insolence of these 
fellows is insupportable. 1 know they are encouraged, but 
I know human nature well enough, and that they will be 
the first to turn against their patrons. Mr. Lincoln, of 
course, fears to incur the enmity of the Herald, but he must 
rule the Herald or the Herald will rule him; he can take 
his choice. . . . If the press be allowed to run riot, and write 
up and write ay wm at their pleasure, there is an end to a 
constitutional government in America. 

He sent Murat Halstead of Cincinnati a file of the case. 
In his letter to Halstead he compared his position with 
those of President Jackson and President Buchanan. When 
Mr. Calhoun had announced the doctrine of secession, 
Jackson had not bowed to the opinion of Calhoun and 
those who supported him, Sherman wrote. “No. He an 
swered, Secession is treason, death. Had he yielded an 
inch, the storm would then have swept ovér the country.” 
But Mr. Buchanan had yielded and the result was civil war. 
It was the same, continued Sherman, in this case: 

The assertion of the principle that the press has a right to 
keep paid agents in our camps, independent of the properly 
accredited commanders appointed by law, would, if success- 
ful, destroy any army, and the certain result would be not 
only an open, bold, and determined rebellion, but dissension, 
discord and mutiny throughout the land in our very camps. 
In this point I may be in error, but for the time being, I am 
the best judge. I am no enemy to freedom of thought, free 
dom of press and speech, but in all controversies there is a 
time when discussion must cease and action begin. That 
time has not only come, but has been in plain, palpable 
existence for two years. . . . 

Alll propose to say is that Mr. Lincoln and the press may, 
in the exercise of their glorious prerogative, tear our country 
and army to tatters; but they shall not insult me with 
impunity in my own camp. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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George Washington 


[HE NEWS THAT DR. DOUGLAS SOUTH 
all Freeman was at work on a life of Vir 
ginia s leader and statesman, 
George Washington, has been of deepest 
interest to his readers, military and civil- 
ian. No other works by an American his 
torian, living or dead, have had such 
wide reading among military men as the 
four volumes of R. E. Lee and the three 
of Lee's Lieutenants. They continue to 
be in steady demand by readers in uni- 
form and other types of readers, and their 
total distribution has been exceedingly 
wide. It followed naturally enough that 
many have been asking in the past year 
and more, on learning that Dr. Freeman 
had new work in progress, “When is it 
coming out? I trust Dr. Freeman is of 
good health these days and getting along 
with the job. Be sure to let me know 
when his Washington is off the presses.” 

Dr. Freeman had set his schedule and 
was able to say two years ago that the 
first two volumes of George Washington 
would appear in 1948. He and his pub- 
lishers have kept their appointment, and 
the other volumes are to be published in 
the vears just ahead. And his readers’ an- 
ticipation will be all the keener for the 
excellence of Volumes I and II on “The 
Young Washington.” 

No previous life of Washington—and 
there have been many, all the way from 
Parson Weems’ to Rupert Hughes’ three 
volumes, which do not cover the whole 
life, and even later brief biographies—has 
approached Dr. Freeman's in thorough- 
ness of research, delineation and analysis 
of character, fluency and interest of 
style, and interpretation of the First 
American in the light of the present day. 
Dr. Freeman's documentation is unques- 
tionably exhaustive, in his researches he 
has found much unpublished and pre- 
viously passed over material which fur- 


greatest 


®George Washington, Volumes I and II: The 
Young Washington. By Douglas Southall Free- 
man. Charles Scribner's Sons. 549 and 464 
Pages; 52 Pages of Illustrations and Maps; 
Endpiece Map; Boxed in a set $15.00. 

Basic Writings of George Washington. 
Edited by Saxe Commins. Random House. 672 
Pages; $3.75 
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A Review by G.V. 


ther clarifies many aspects of Washing- 
ton’s life and times. 

Dr. Freeman, as a leading Virginian 
himself, must be taking a profound pleas- 
ure in his new work. For it is requiring 
that he go broadly into early Virginia 
history for his background for the Wash- 
ington ancestry and the development of 
the stalwart Colonial citizen. Always, in 
these volumes, the eminent historian 
gives full attention to the Colonial pano- 
rama so necessary to his story, and does so 
without idealization and with sustained 
interest for his reader. 

But the greatest value of these volumes 
for the reader lies in Dr. Freeman’s close 
and constant attention to Washington's 
almost precocious attainment of leader- 
ship first among his fellow Virginians, 
and then among a wider range of his 
fellow Americans. In my opinion, psy- 
chology has long since disproven that 
great leaders are “born” rather than 
“made.” The development in Washing- 
ton of a truly remarkable steadfastness 
and integrity of character, a trait which 
as much as any of Washington’s made 
others deem him a leader, is the element 
in Dr. Freeman’s George Washington 
that gives it such high value for today’s 
American leader, young and old. By 
the time he was sixteen, Washington had 
gained a considerable degree of maturity 
and by his early twenties he had become 
Virginia’s chief military citizen. The im- 
pact of his family and the rest of his en- 
vironment and Washington’s early re- 
action of self-confidence to that impact; 
his early tendency to self-examination 
and conscious _ self-development—Dr. 
Freeman throws a clear light upon all 
these factors which made Washington the 
man he was. And here again, he presents 
the whole young man, not slighting in 
the least the distinct lacks of perfection, 
those which Washington himself plainly 
realized and those which he didn’t. Here 
is evidence that the younger Washington 
—and the same will be true of the older, 
I have no doubt—when Dr. Freeman gets 
to him—that Washington was not a sim- 
ple granite character, but a man of cer- 


ies 
tain inner conflicts, like most of hums, 
kind. He did, however, resolve those 


conflicts far more often that he 
ized them. Indeed he drew strenot 
from the very awareness of himsel 
which was a mark of his early maturin 
and continued growth. Though he dis 
tend to set up an ideal image for himself 
he became aware of the differences be 
tween the actual young George and th. 
George he thought he should be through 
exploration of what he considered hi 
own weaknesses. And equally he becam: 
aware of the points at which his char 
acter did approach the ideal, a knowledy: 
a man must have to view himself full 

Dr. Freeman suggests that Washing 
ton’s “disposition to exalt his own rect 
tude and ability may have been a weak 
ness in Washington’s character as ; 
young man.” I question whether “weak 
ness” is the word for a manner and ap 
pearance that flowed from inward 
strength, and certainly Washington late: 
came to a considerable understanding o! 
this aspect of himself. But this is in 
deed a small point to pause upon in view 
of Dr. Freeman’s many passages in which 
he so objectively assesses the young 
Washington and which to my mind 
contribute greatly to making his new 
work such vital reading today. For Dr 
Freeman will show—shows already in 
these opening volumes—the growth of : 
great and steadfast man, who was by 1 
means inflexible. And it seems to me 
that today’s world calls upon us daily fo 
steadfastness along with a greater sel! 
understanding. 

We could expect Dr. Freeman's mil 
tary description to be superb and his mili 
tary comment to be clear and penetrat 
ing and nothing in George Washington 
disappoints us on this count or on an) 
other. The Braddock story matches an\ 
thing the author has ever written fo 
military perception and accurately dm 
matic narrative, and makes us stil! mor 
expectant of the Revolutionary account 
to come. 

George Washington does, in the broaé 
est sense, put the National Military Es 


rational! 
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still further into Dr. Free- 
For his chief writings con- 
y figures, and the wide ac 
ith which they have been re- 
ample evidence that he is 
leading interpreter of the mili- 
vorks themselves reach a high 
f historical presentation and 
ality, and the many who read 
ticularly the nonmilitary read- 
nvariably gain a better ‘under- 
f the proper place of the sol- 

r life and what the nation owes 

he services he has rendered. 

n also be grateful that Basic 
it of George Washington has re- 
vently become available. It is edited by 
Saxe Commins, one of the ablest and 
most perceptive editors in all of publish 
ing today, whose presentation of the 
widely known World’s Great Thinkers, 
Selected Writings of Washington Irving, 
Selected Writings of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson and other works has established a 


position long since deserved by his anony- 


mous but extensive impact upon Ameri 
can literature over many years. 

Mr. Commins’ selection from Wash- 
ington gives us 242 items, those through 
can best see the man in his 
There had been no other 
single-volume edition of Washington’s 
significant writings for some time. 

The editor explains in his introduction 


which we 
own words. 





FIRST BEGINNINGS 
The Institution of a War Office is 


certainly an Event of great impor- 
tance, and in all probability will be 
recorded as such in the Historic Page. 
The Benefits derived from it, I flatter 
myself, will be considerable tho’ the 
plan, upon which it is first formed 
may not be entirely perfect. This like 
other great Works in its first Edition, 
may not be entirely free from Error. 
Time will discover its Defects and ex- 
perience suggest the Remedy, and 
such further Improvements as may be 
necessary; but it was right to give it a 
Beginning.—Grorce WaAsHINGTON 
IN A LETTER TO THE CONTINENTAL 
Concress, New York, June 20, 
1776. 











how he has divided the letters and papers 
into three categories covering the Colo 
nial Period, the Revolutionary Period, 
and the Presidency. And throughout the 
book a series of brief, accurate notes by 
Mr. Commins serves to connect the 
sound and balanced selections he has 
made. His book, he says, “presumes to 
make little, if any, attempt at interpreta- 
tion” but tries rather “to bring into 
sharper focus, by judicious selection, a 
self-portrait of a man of action and to 
arrange some significant details, by way 


of background, of the world in which he 
lived.” He has well succeeded in what he 
set out to do. The more important docu 
ments of every phase of Washington’s 
life are here. Of special interest to the 
military reader are such of the writings 
included as the letters to Governor Din 
widdie of Virginia and other correspond 
ence and journal entries dealing with his 
early military career, and the many let 
ters to Generals Gage, Schuyler, Richard 
Henry Lee, Arnold, Sullivan 
Gates, Greene, and others, 
and to the Continental Congress and its 
leaders during the Revolution. These 
show the man of action standing firm in 
untold tribulation. They measure the 
General that Washington was. 

There has been some tendency in the 
past quarter century to pull George 
Washington down from his pedestal and 
even to discount his leadership in war. 
But this rock of a man will actually stand 
the closest study without loss ot great 
ness, either of character or accomplish 
ment. Dr. Freeman’s major work should 
make this emphatically clear for all time 
by its understanding, its breadth of view 
point, and its accuracy, not to speak of 
the excellence of his writing. And Mr 
Commins adds measurably to our percep 
tion by the painstaking care which he 
has applied in making his selections from 
Washington's written words. 


Benedict 
Lafavette, 


Army People — As They Are 


HavE YOU EVER WISHED THAT SOME 
good storyteller would write an accurate, 
believable novel about Army people? A 
story with people as we know them, act- 
ing as we do act? A book with Army 
characters that didn’t make you grind 
your teeth at its absurdities and half-true 
observations? A book that you or I could 
write after ten or twenty or thirty years’ 
service if we were competent novelists. A 
book that shows the living Army as it is. 
A book you would read, saying page after 
page, “That's exactly the way it goes! I’ve 
seen it myself!” And of every character, 
Yes, by .. ., I've known a dozen just like 
him!” 

Some good novels have been written 

ith a U. S. Army background but very 

bout the more recent Army. And 
f those comes anywhere near the 
2, intense and minute accuracy of 
of Honor. 


rd of Honor. By James Gould Cozzens 
Brace, 1948. 631 pages. $3.50. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


A Review by G. V. 


Guard of Honor is extremely accurate 
in every respect and an exciting first 
rate tale in the bargain. It deals with 
the happenings of three days, three 
tense, full, long days and nights i in 1943 
at Ocanara—a * huge and special AAF 
installation in Florida. 

Don’t let the AAF part stop you be 
cause you're a ground soldier! The Air 
Force was then a part of the Army— 
remember? The AAF was, even if the 
fly-boys had long since begun to feel 
they weren't. True, there were some real 
differences by 1943—more relaxation of 
formalities and perhaps a more forth 
right attitude toward red-tape absurdi- 
ties. But every AAF headquarters—and 
Guard of Honor is a headquarters story 
purely (no combat )—had tremendous 
problems. The AAF had the same huge 
problems of command expansion the 
ground Army did, and it had to grow, 
had to develop, had to make itself into a 
fighting team, under the same general 


types of command, training and research 
setups as the rest of the Army did. 

As a ground Army reader, you will 
not lose a particle of interest because 
Guard of Honor is about the AAF. For 
you will find that you have known, or 
known of, every character in it dur 
ing your service. And that holds good 
whether you've served in the Infantry 
or the Corps of Chaplains or the Quar 
termaster Corps. And I’m sessonably 
sure it will hold just as good if your 
service is the Navy. I know it will for 
any Marine. And it won't make the least 
difference in your appreciation of the 
story whether you are Regular, Reserve 
or National Guard. The permanent and 
the temporary are both in Guard of 
Honor—many of them—and fairly dealt 
with. 

And there are no high-ranking or low 
ranking SOBs, no sterling juniors suf 
fering under the military 
military mind is there, 





mind. The 
all right, but as 
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it is and not as the biased observer loo!.s 
and finds it. There is no prejudice in 
Mr. Cozzens, and no favoritism—no con- 
flict, no struggle in Guard of Honor be 
tween professional and reserve. He 
shows the whole military mind, made 
up as it actually is in peace or war of 
all kinds, all categories, all branches, all 
echelons, all components, all grades and 
ranks including civilian clerks and sec 
retaries, trying to do a job. 

Some of the characters in Guard of 
Honor are these: 

Bus Beal—forty-year-old major gen 
eral, commander of the big installation 
of Ocanara, West Pointer, veteran of 
the first Philippine campaign under 
MacArthur and Wainwright and other 
combat, able, still on the way up be- 
cause of his leadership and quick men 
tality but not an empire builder in his 
own right, hasty but square, weak in his 
kindness in dealing with those around 
him who rank him on the permanent 
list Che is a permanent major). 

Pop Mowbray, colonel of 50-odd, ex- 
ecutive officer to General Beal, West 
Pointer with brilliant early Air Corps 
career, friendly and indefatigable head- 
quarters worker who knows in minute 
detail what goes on at the post the bet 
ter to serve and protect his commander, 
so honest and painstaking he cannot 
reduce his attention to detail and arrive 
at practical solutions; and so, more often 
than not, he unconsciously gums things 
up in the end. 

Colonel Ross, knocking 60, inspector 
of the Ocanara Command but actually 
a second and intimate executive who 
weeds cut the papers the other execu 


tive thinks the general should act on 
until he can handle them; a Retread of 
fine mind and character who knows the 
score but is sometimes stumped; noted 
attorney and judge in civilian life, with 
the understanding and firm qualities of 
a leader and soldier. 

Mr. Botinick, chief warrant ofhcer 
and superb administrator, somewhat 
drunk with his power but doesn’t abuse 
it greatly, who knows what the papers 
all are and shuffles them efficiently; and 
has a complete confidential noncom net- 
work spotted around the station which 
reports every move of ranking ofhcers to 
him, so that he knows even better than 
the executive, to whom he gives much of 
his information, what goes on. 

Hicks, earnest, temporary 40-year-old 
captain of good mind and character, 
editor of a national magazine in civil 
life, trying his best to put his abilities 
at work helping the war effort. 

Turck, bright, confused WAC lieu- 
tenant, who is very uncertain what she 
wants but eventually gets it. (Yes, there 
is sex in Guard of Honor, quite a bit 
of it; but it’s not thrown in for selling 
purposes. It’s sex very much as it was 
in the wartime Army.) 

Danny Pellerino, 27-year-old master 
sergeant assistant to CWO Batinick, 
one of several, true-to-life noncom char- 
acters, and something of a character in 
his own right but in no way a caricature. 

Stanley Willis, young Negro lieu- 
tenant, combat flyer with good record, 
selected as potential commander of col- 
ored bombardment squadron proposed 
by Washington AAF headquarters, 


whose welcome to Ocanara is a blow 





that smashes his nose but h 


whatever to do with the fac: Py, 
a colored officer. (Guard 0} = : 
not a novel on racial issue Though 
questions of race do arise, the, re a 
entirely from the viewpoint of |). head. 
aches they cause at the head»: :rters of 
the big air station of Ocanara. 

Edsel, young, undisciplined \ieute, 
ant, unpleasant, able, irresponsible and 
confusedly radical, who feel, 4 “4 
good” call to attack the Army system 
and does what he can. 

These, perhaps, are one-third of the 


characters in Guard of Honor. My brief. 
of them cannot possibly do justice tp 
Mr. Cozzens’ high ability as a novelig 
and incomparably close observations of 
army people and their ways. The other 
characters are fully as representative, jn 
cluding the several other women—wives 
WACs, and stenographers. Mr. Co, 
zens earlier books have shown equal 
powers of observance in fields not his 
own; for example, Dust unto Dust, ; 
country lawyer's story which legal men 
have long admired for its accuracy of 
background and characterization. — 
There is every reason to hope Guard 
of Honor becomes a best seller, which 
I would say it is most likely to. For it 
shows without rancor or undue sym- 
pathy, Army people of many kinds as 
they are, and no other modern novel 
comes near it in that respect. Compar 
son with Command Decision will be 
inevitable. That was a good book, a 
keen, dramatic picture of an Air Force 
combat headquarters. But Guard of 
Honor stands much higher—as a novel, 
as a story, as a picture of Army people. 


The Other Side Of The Hill 


AT THE END OF THE WAR, CAPTAIN 
Liddell Hart was entrusted with the 
task of fitting together from the accounts 
of the most prominent German generals 
in Allied hands a broad picture of the 
war as seen from “the other side of the 
hill.” In contrast to most other inter- 
rogators he enjoyed the opportunity of 
extensive contacts with his sources, for 
he could go back again and again to 
clarify points of doubt which came to 
light as he wrote up previous conversa- 
tions. And again, unlike most other in- 


*The German Generals Talk. By B. H. Lid 
dell Hart. William Morrow and Company. 
308 Pages. $4.00. 
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A review by Herbert Rosinski 


terrogators, in particular Major Shul- 
man, his closest rival in the field, Cap- 
tain Hart approached his charges with- 
‘out any prejudice, in a spirit of pure 
professional interest. As a result, he has 
sometimes taken their protestations too 
much at face value; but he has, on the 
other hand, penetrated far more deeply 
into their thoughts than any previous in- 
vestigator and produced a study which 
both for balance and interesting detail 
surpasses anything else that has yet come 
forth. 

Captain Hart sees clearly that the con- 
duct of the war on the German side 
cannot be understood either in terms of 


the General Staff, whose influence was at 
times grotesquely overrated on the Al 
lied side, or of Hitler's personal leader 
ship, but only in the light of the correla 
tion, or rather increasing lack of corre 
lation, between the two. His account 0! 
the early cooperation between the gen 
erals and Hitler is judicious and wel 
balanced. It errs somewhat in favor 0! 
Blomberg’s character while it does en 
lighten us on the role he played in the 
first years of rearmament, but it is excel 
lent as to Fritzsch, Brauchitsch, an¢é 
Halder, particularly the relations be 
tween the last two. By far the most im 
portant contribution which Liddell Har 
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ir understanding of the forg- 
Wehrmacht is, however, his 
led account of the develop 
e Panzerwaffe. This he bases 
ons with such exponents as 
uderian and Manteuffel. 
wever, when he comes to the 
that his inquiry begins to yield 
tant results. On the Polish 
he has little new to contribute; 
rwegian, some interesting side- 
the motives which drove Hitler 
t his analysis of the campaign in 
the West is invaluable. His account 
brings out most clearly the violent con- 
fict between Hitler and practically all 
his leading military advisors on the origi- 
nal places of attack in November 1939. 
He throws new light on the role of Gen 
eral Fromm in preventing the incipient 
conspiracy against Hitler to mature. He 
succeeds, above all, in classifying for the 
frst time the change-over from the origi 
nal concept, based on a repetition of the 
famous Schlieffen Plan, to the operation 
adopted in the following spring and 
suthored by Von Manstein. He draws a 
skillful picture of the continued state of 
douLt on the part of the generals and the 
limitations of their hopes even in the 
best case. Above all, he presents the first 
understandable picture of the campaign 
itself: how Gamelin played directly into 
the German hands; the problems in- 
volved in the advance through the Ar- 
dennes; the important influence of the 
fear of a French flank attack from the 
south; the hopelessness of the position 
ifter Dunkerque; the shift from the ex- 
treme right wing to the center in the 
penetration through the Weygand Line. 
The observations on the war in the 
Mediterranean add little to what was 
known already from other sources, but 
Captain Hart is at his best when dealing 
with the war in Russia. He rightly joins 
the ranks of those who doubt the much 


makes 


ng ol 


overstated influence of the Greek cam- 
paign in defeating Hitler's plans for 
decision in 1941. Instead he advances 
two major reasons, neither of which 
has so far received proper attention. 
First, the extremely bad state of the roads 
in Russia, stalling entire panzer divi- 
sions after an hour’s rain until the 
mud dried up again. Second, as a re 
sult of this and the unprecedentedly 
obstinate resistance put up by the Rus 
sians, the failure, again and again, of 
the German pincers to close. To these 
he adds the conflict of opinion after 
the German forces in the center had 
come to a halt on the Jesna River in the 
beginning of August, and Hitler's fatal 
decision to rest there for over two 
months while diverting Guderian’s pan 
zer army to the big encirclement at Kiev. 
He rounds off the picture by a wealth of 
new details both on Hitler's eventual re 
sumption of the attack on Moscow and 
Rundstedt’s simultaneous drive toward 
Rostov in the south. 


Passing on through a good sketch of 
the winter crisis 1941-42 to Hitler’s sec- 
ond offensive in Russia the following 
summer, Liddell Hart for once lets him 
self be carried away by the one-sided, 
though highly interesting views of one 
of his main sources. Relying upon the 
statements of Field Marshal Von Kleist, 
he presents Hitler's plan essentially as a 
stright drive to the Caucasus with Stal- 
ing tad originally nothing more than a 
flank cover, but becoming more and more 
a drain on the main southern advance in 
the degree to which Hitler reconcen- 
trated his attention on it in his rage at the 
unexpected Russian resistance. This 
wholly novel interpretation does not 
allow for the mass of information point- 
ing to the fact that Hitler had planned a 
two-pronged offensive from the very out- 
set, but it does focus Liddell Hart’s atten- 
tion away from the over-discussed Stalin 


grad campaign to the almost entirely 
neglected Caucasus drive of which he 
gives us the first intelligible outline. 

No less valuable are his contributions 
on the third Russian campaign of 1943, 
the story of the withdrawal of Kleist’s 
forces through the Rostov bottleneck, 
Manstein’s proposals for meeting the 
Russian counterattack and the reasons 
for the failure of the brief German at 
tack upon the Kursk salient, which 
finally broke the equilibrium and started 
the snowball of the Russian counter 
offensive. Even then, Liddell Hart is 
inclined to agree with the majority of the 
German commanders. German strategy 
could have hoped to exhaust the Rus 
sians, if it had been permitted to wear 
down the Russian onslaught by an elastic 
defense. But now the fatal schism be 
tween the generals and Hitler, which 
forms the central theme of Liddell Hart's 
study, began to assert itself ever more 
fatally. The more Hitler suffered defeat 
upon defeat and the greater the weight 
accumulating against him, the more fa 
natically he clung to every inch, con 
fusing blind obstinacy with steadfastness 
—controlling personally even the smallest 
moves, and ruthlessly dismissing the best 
among his generals when they tried to 
persuade him to reason. That was the 
story of Manstein in the spring of 1944, 
of Ruridstedt and Kluge in France in the 
Normandy landing, of the failure to 
forestall the disastrous Russian offensive 
in July 1944 by a timely withdrawal, and 
finally of the last bid in the Ardennes 
late in the same year. Two amazing little 
pictures strikingly illustrate the passing 
strange atmosphere of these last stages 
—the story of the incredible coi fusion in 
Western Headquarters on the day of the 
attempt on Hitler's life, and the thumb 
nail picture of Hitler drawn by General 
Manteuffel, commander of the Fifth 
Panzer Army in the Battle of the Bulge. 


Pershing: The Maker Of Armies 


A review by Lieutenant Colonel H. A. DeWeerd 


[HE LONG-FELT NEED FOR A FULL- 
length biography of General Pershing 
has been filled by Colonel Frederick Pal- 
mer. Perhaps no other single person has 
had a greater influence on present-day 
American military institutions than Gen- 
eral Pershing. In ‘a long career he 


lobn J. Pershing, General of the Armies: 
‘ography. By Colonel Frederick Palmer. 
arr sburg, Pa.: The Military Service Publish- 
Company. 1948. 380 Pages; $4.50. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


spanned the period from Indian skir- 
mishes to transocean coalition wars. 
When he entered the Army our troops 
were armed with a black-powder version 
of the Civil War musket. Before he died 
he had seen the United States Army suc 
cessfully wage two immense coalition 
wars and we had entered the era of 
atomic weapons. 

Pershing deserved a book of this kind. 


His own two-volume memoirs, My Ex- 


periences in the World War, repelled 
rather than attracted readers. Its style 
was dull and difficult to read and it sold 
badly. That was unfortunate because 
Pershing’s short notes and offhand re 
marks were anything but dull. Pershing 
lacked Eisenhower's instant capacity for 
winning the affections of his associates 
and the public, but he shared Marshall's 
capacity for inspiring instant respect. 
The American public honored General 
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Pershing as the leader of the victorious 
AEF in 1917-18, but they never quite 
“warmed up” to him. They did not know 
of his great contributions to American 
military education, traditions and dis- 
cipline. They did not realize until after 
World War II that the men who led our 
forces to victory in 1941-45 were stamped 
with the Pershing seal. 

Pershing was a difficult man to know. 
He was not a phrasemaker and detested 
press agents. World War I Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker once observed 
that there was one thing he could not 
understand about Pershing—how a man 
with such vision could be so much con- 
cerned with buttons. But it was only 
by being interested in buttons—and all 
they represented—that Pershing was 
able to make an AEF capable of meet- 
ing and defeating the Germans of 1917- 
18. He was not popular with the troops 
in France but he was not interested in 
popularity. Content to leave his case 
with history, one of his favorite remarks 
was “There is the record.” 

Perhaps the man who knew Pershing 
best (aside from his aide, Colonel Adam- 
son) was Frederick Palmer, who met 
him for the first time in Manchuria in 
1905. They were both watching the 
windup of the Russo-Japanese war from 
the Japanese side. From that time until 
General Pershing’s death a few months 
ago, the two men were close friends. 
When Pershing’s big chance came in 
1917-18, he brought Palmer to France 
as his public relations officer and head 
of censorship with the rank of colonel. 
Palmer, noted for his fine books on Sec 
retary Baker and General Tasker H. 
Bliss, makes no attempt to conceal his 
admiration for Pershing. He would not 
permit this volume to be published dur- 
ing Pershing’s lifetime, even though it 
was set up in type in 1940. Two chapters 
were added after V-] Day but no changes 
were made in the original text. 

Born in Laclede, Missouri, on 13 Sep 
tember 1860, Pershing graduated thirtieth 
in the West Point class of 1886. The 
European soldiers with whom he served 
in 1917-18 had never heard of Laclede, 
Missouri, and were somewhat surprised 
at his breadth of mind. They would not 
have been surprised if they had known 
the diversity of service that lay between 
his first assignment with the Cavalry 
at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, in 1887, 
and the command of the AEF in 1917. 
Pershing served against the Indians; he 
taught in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps at the University of Nebraska— 
taking a law degree at the same time. 
He instructed at West Point, fought in 
the Spanish-American War, held a post 
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of wide responsibility in the Moro coun- 
try of the Philippines, studied at the 
Army War College and witnessed big- 
scale war in Manchuria. He went on a 
mission investigating European armies 
and led an expedition into Mexico in 
a state of affairs that was neither war 
nor peace. Something can be said for 
the American tradition of making mili- 
tary men do a vast variety of things such 
as building Panama Canals, administer- 
ing outlying possessions, building Burma 
roads or supervising Manhattan District 
Projects. It produces a versatile corps 
of officers. 

The task handed to Pershing in 1917 
had no precedent in American military 
history. In that respect, at least, it was 
more difficult than Eisenhower's task in 
1942-45. Pershing was called upon to 
lead a nonexistent army across the ocean 
and take up battle alongside weary 
Allies whose conduct of the war up to 
that time had cancelled nearly all their 
original advantages over the enemy in 
numbers, industrial resources, and mari- 
time power. Before he arrived in France 
one of the Allies, Russia, was torn by 
revolution. The French army had broken 
its offensive spirit with the ill-fated 
Nivelle attack in the spring of 1917. 
Italy was almost knocked out of the war 
at Caporetto in the autumn of that 
year. When the British offensives at 
Passchendaele and Cambrai in 1917 
came to their dismal conclusions, it was 
clear that the Allies would be forced 
to a precarious defensive on the West- 
ern Front in the spring of 1918. In 
these circumstances the Allied leaders 
undertook a campaign to convince 
Pershing that he should sanction the 
“amalgamation” or “integration” of 
American troops into French and British 
divisions in such small units as bat- 
talions. 


All British and French military ex- 
perience insisted that Pershing could 
not built an army, create and train nec- 
essary staff officers, move his supplies 
and lead an independent American army 
in time to prevent a German victory in 
1918. Pershing stood alone against that 
line of reasoning and was willing to 
risk the possibility of an Allied defeat 
rather than abandon his program of 
building a separate American army. As 
it proved, Pershing was a better judge 
of the military situation than the Allied 
leaders. In telling the story of Pershing’s 
battle against “integration,” Palmer gives 
full credit to Secretary of War Baker for 
his unswerving support of Pershing. In 
fact, he shows that the problem was 
really solved before Pershing left Wash- 


ington and there was no intention on the 





part of our government to s 


HON such 
an arrangement. 

In Palmer's opinion the n , conv; 
ing examples of Pershir milita 
vision and courage are to found ; 
his two cables to the War partes 
on 6 July and 11 July 1917. \, this os 
date, while some of our Alli. were ad 
talking of needing only a to)» Ames 
can force in France, Persh\:. advises 
that we send at least one © \\ion mey 
to France by May 1918 anc that y 


plan for an army of three milion men 
These cables made it clear tha‘ we woul 
have to build our own harbors, base 
railways, lines of communication, ho 
pitals and storage depots on a scale large 
enough to serve an expeditionary force of 
millions of men. Thus the scale of oy 
final effort in France was drawn by Pe: 
shing as early as July 1917. 
Pershing knew that the odds wer 
against his finishing the war as com 
mander of the AEF. Our past histon 
showed that commanders are usually sx 
tified when things go badly in a Jong 
war. All his plans and preparations wer 
made with the goal in mind of providing 
his successor with a solid basis on which 


to work. With this end in view, Pershing 


spent a great deal of time putting his 
ideas down on paper. Palmer gives the 
first reasonable explanation I have seer 
of Pershing’s vexatious-habit of appea 
ing late at appointments and inspection: 
in France. From his earliest day Per 
shing hated to leave anything unfinished 
He had the habit of writing down bis 
ideas in pencil on a block pad. Often 
while Colonel Boyd, his aide, hovered 
around his desk reminding him that be 
had an important conference or appoint 
ment, Pershing would continue to writ 
He used to say that what he was doing 
—building a real army—was much mor 
important than meeting an appointment 

Palmer had an office at the Chaumon: 
headquarters of the AEF two doors awa 
from that of Pershing. He therefore ha 


an unusual opportunity to observe the 
American commander at work. As chit! 


of press relations and head of censorship 
Sse had access to papers and confer 
ences of top importance. He makes ! 
abundantly clear that although Pershin; 


_ looked like a dictator to officers outside 


GHQ, actually he often gave way ® 
argument to men like Harbord and Co 
lins. No doubt many of the officers whe 
were relieved of their commands by Pe: 
shing thought him inhuman. They é¢ 
not know that he often accompanied bs 
instructions to have a certain officer 
lieved with words such as: “Colonel | 
has given all he had to give and has dot 


noble. service. But now he must ht 
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Wine: Hi easor Pershing’s apparent brusk- 
litary MF ess, | mer relates that on one after- 
ad in con hing gave what appeared to be 
men! J onnecc rily harsh treatment to a re- 
Carly I corve ical officer in France. Pershing 
© stil ME ame | inspect his hospital in a bad 
mer: HF ood 2 |:er watching some sloppy march- 
vise ing anc field exercises. The medical off- 
Men oor his staff of doctors and nurses came 
t well forward to meet General Pershing as 
men. J «hey would the Governor of their state 
would MF .. the President of the United States. 
base, MB 4) they got for their friendly zeal was 
» hos MM . terse remark of Pershing: “You are ex- 
large pected to stand at attention in your 
"ce ol MM yjaces on inspection.” When Palmer re- 
of ow minded Pershing of the incident many 
y Per MF ears later, the General said: “That ofh- 
cer had to make an efficient hospital, 
were which | am sure he did. I had to make 
Com an efficient Army. All officers had to join 
uistory I in the example to keep the slack up to 
ly sac- IMM the mark.” 
\ long i ~=Although Pershing had more support 
s were Mi from the President and the Secretary of 
viding HM War than any other commander in our 
which history up to that time, there were a few 
rshing IM instances in which he had to fight for his 
ng his MM position. He greatly admired General 
es the MMB Peyton C. March as an artillery officer of 
© seen MB the AEF and had recommended him to 
ppe:' Baker for Chief of Staff. But after March 
‘ction: H& was entrenched in office there were op- 
y Per portunities for friction between the two 
ished. J men. Pershing never let a chance to score 
vn his Moff March stand in the way of support 
Often for the AEF. In 1918 a suggestion was 
overes MB put forward by Secretary Baker that 
hat be Mi General Goethals, builder of the Panama 
point Me Canal, should be sent to France with 
Wnlt Mi coordinate authority to handle all mat- 
doing MF ters of supply. This was intended to free 
| more Mi Pershing from all concern over supply 
tment @@ matters. Pershing’s firm no, and the 
umon! # improvement in the supply situation that 
s awal Hiffollowed Harbord’s appointment to SOS, 
re had MM@killed this proposal. The secoad, more 
ve thefidevious effort to limit his authority ap- 
s chie! M@peared in the appointment of General 
orship. Tasker Bliss as President Wilson’s rep- 
confer HMfresentative to deal with matters of “mili: 
akes i Mftary diplomacy” and as U.S. representa- 
rshing Mitive at the Allied Supreme War Council. 
outsie¢ MBAt the first meeting of the Council, Bliss 
vay ™MMsugcested to Pershing that if a funda- 
id Co: imental difference should arise between 
rswo'iithem, they might submit the difference 
by Peto the Secretary of War for a decision. 
ey Oe Pershing replied that it would be better 
ied ior them both to resign, for to submit 
ae uch differences would show that thev 
one! | 
3s done 
t have 
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were both incompetent. After that Bliss 
followed the Pershing line. 

Clemenceau, the French premier, was 
the only Allied leader determined to get 
Pershing’s scalp, although both Pétain 
and Foch had some harsh words to say 
about the American commander before 
events demonstrated his military acumen. 
Clemenceau not only wanted to save 
France, but he would have been glad to 
establish himself in history as a new 
Carnot, as a great civilian strategist and 
military administrator. When Pershing 
refused to allow the growing AEF to be 
split up into divisional units and mixed 
with British or French units (a new 
version of the old “integration” policy), 
the bitter Frenchman tried to use Foch’s 
position as “generalissimo” to bring about 
Pershing’s replacement as commander of 
the AEF. Happily Clemenceau got little 
support from Foch in this effort and none 
whatever from Washington. Pershing 
got some satisfaction by rejecting all 
Clemenceau’s arguments with unsparing 
reference to the low state of Allied 
morale. 

Pershing’s great contribution to the 
Allied victory in 1918 was that he stuck 
to his original plan for operating an inde- 
pendent American army in the southern 
sector of France and insisted on training 
which would permit the restoration of 
movement by masses of well-led riflemen. 
When the armistice closed down on the 
fighting front at Sedan on 11 November 
1918, the AEF was a veteran hard-hitting 
army two million strong, in fighting ef 
ficiency second to none in Europe. 

Palmer gives only limited attention to 
the famous incident in which General 
Leonard Wood, former Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, was relieved of 
command of his division just before it 
sailed for France. Palmer correctly 
blames the War Department for mis- 
handling this case, though he admits that 
Pershing would not permit Wood to 
come to France in any command status. 
Just as Pershing waited too long in re- 
lieving General Clarence R. Edwards, 
Palmer feels, the War Department 
waited too long in relieving Wood. 

The weakest part of Colonel Palmer's 
book is the period after November 1918. 
He does not, for example, deal with Per- 
shing’s tenure as Chief of Staff, or with 
the influence he exerted on the reorgani 
zation of the War Department, or with 
the effect of Pershing’s wartime experi- 
ence in France on the reorganization of 
the General Staff in 1921. Pershing’s in 
fluence on General George C. Marshall 
is more fully treated in William Frye’s 





Marshall: Citizen Soldier than it is in 
this book. 

What is made clear, however, is the 
consistently professional character of Per- 
shing’s life after his retirement from ac- 
tive service. He remained the first soldier 
of the country and the only General of 
the Armies. World War II found Per 
shing increasingly confined to his quar 
ters at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash 
ington. His sympathies were strongly 
with France during the disastrous cam 
paign of 1940, When Palmer described 
what he had seen of the fall of France. 
Pershing said wistfully: “I wish | had 
been there with my GHQ and the divi 
sions we had from Cantigny to the 
Meuse—Argonne.” He followed the war 
and the activities of his former subordi 
nates with keen interest, but he refused 
to second-guess the new war. General 
March might give an interview to news 
men criticising American staff work after 
our single great reverse in Europe, the 
German Ardennes offensive in Decem 
ber 1944, but Pershing kept silent. 

In the final analysis Pershing may be 
described as a great teacher of military 
virtues, skills, and discipline. He was a 
maker of armies and set a high standard 
for future officers. The great corps of 
professional soldiers who served under 
Pershing in 1917-18: Marshall, Mac- 
Arthur, McNair, Krueger, Patton, 
Hodges, Simpson, and others showed the 
effects of his teaching and example on 
many far-flung battle fronts from 1941- 
45. On 8 May 1945, as the Germans 
were signing the armistice ending World 
War II, Eisenhower sent a cable to Per 
shing saying: “For the second time in less 
than thirty years American arms are 
celebrating with their Allies victory in 
Europe. As commander of this second 
American Expeditionary Force, I should 
like to acknowledge to you . . . our obli 
gation for the part you have played in 
the present victory. In the Mediter 
ranean campaign of ’42-’43 and the Euro 
pean operations of ’44 and 45, a very 
important factor in American success has 
been the tactical judgment and skill and 
the identical command and staff concep- 
tions of our regimental, divisional, corps 
and army commanders. These abilities 
and common doctrines have facilitated 
smoothness and speed in handling large 
formations and permitted a crushing ap 
plication of tactical power. They have 
resulted directly from our magnificent 
military educational system, a system that 
was completely reorganized and expand 
ed under your wise leadership and with 
your unstinted support . . .” 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Shifts at the Top 


There were some changes in top civilian 
jobs in the National Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Donald F. Carpenter, Vice President 
of the Remington Arms Co., was appointed 
Chairman of the Munitions Board by Presi- 
dent Truman. He succeeded Mr. Thomas 
J. Hargrave who had resigned. 

Mr. Carpenter had been Deputy to the 
Secretary of Defense for atomic energy and 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Commit- 
tee of the Atomic Energy Commission. Suc 
ceeding him in those positions was Mr. 
William Webster, Vice President of the 
New England Electric System. Mr. Web- 
ster had been consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1947 and from 
1943 to 1946 was a member of the Na 
tional Defense Research Committee. 

In another shift of top civilian personnel, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board, resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Bush resigned because he believed it 
“wise” to have a “reasonable rotation in the 
civilian membership of the organization . . . 
in order to bring in new points of view and 
to increase the contacts between the mili- 
tary and civilian scientists and engineers.” 

Dr. Bush became head of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development when 
it was formed in 1940 and continued to 
head the office throughout the war and 
postwar years. With unification the office 
was renamed the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and became a part of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. Dr. Bush 
will continue as President of the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington. 

Dr. Compton worked in close collabora- 
tion with Dr. Bush in the OSR&D during 
the war. More recently he was Chairman 
of the President's Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training. 





Unification in the West 


The unification of a number of adminis 
trative operations of the armed forces in 
nine western states provided an insight to 
the eventual goal of the National Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. Forrestal directed Army, Navy and 
Air Force commanders in nine Far Western 
states to consolidate their public-informa- 
tion facilities, pool their recruiting opera- 
tions, and transfer an Army ammunition 
facility in California to a Navy ammunition 
depot at Mare Island, with common man- 
agement of the depot. 
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The nine states affected are California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 

In San Francisco, General Mark W. 
Clark, Commander of the Sixth Army, and 
Mr. Forrestal’s Western Area representa- 
tive, told reporters that he had recom- 
mended these measures to Mr. Forrestal 
after intensive study and consultation with 
Navy and Air Force commanders in the 
area. He added that other consolidations 
which would bring more economy and 
greater efficiency to the National Military 
Establishment were being considered. 


Medical Facilities Studied 

The Secretary of Defense’s Committee 
on Medical and Hospital Services added an 
inspection trip to the Pacific to its growing 
list of journeys. Last winter it inspected 
80 medical installations in the U.S., and in 
April surveyed installations in the Carib- 
bean Area. 

While in Honolulu on its latest trip the 
Committee attended the dedication of the 
Army’s 33-million-dollar Tripler General 
Hospital. 

As a result of its earlier inspection in the 
Caribbean, Mr. Forrestal was able to order 
consolidations of medical facilities in Pan- 
ama and elsewhere that promise to provide 
more efficient and economical use of medi- 
cal staffs and services. 

The committee is headed by Maj. Gen. 
P. R. Hawley, formerly Chief Medical 
Officer of the Veterans Administration. 
Other members include Maj. Gen. Ray- 
mond W. Bliss, Surgeon General of the 
Army; Rear Adm. C. A. Swanson, Surgeon 
General of the Navy, and Maj. Gen. 
Malcolm C. Grow, the Air Surgeon. 


Now Hear This 


The Research and Development Board 
set up a special committee to whip the 
problem of promoting an effective exchange 
of research and development information 
among the departments of the National 
Military Establishment. 

With millions of dollars being spent and 
hundreds of scientists and engineers at 
work for the armed forces, duplication of 
effort was inevitable. The problem the 
special committee has to solve is to find an 
effective, but safe, method of collecting, 
correlating, reproducing and disseminating 
technical information useful to the several 
agencies of the National Military Estab- 
lishment. 

The chairman of the special committee, 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of Johns 
Hopkins University, observed that it would 
be desirable to apply scientific methods to 
the problem. In the past the scientists 
haven't shown “an experimental or ad- 
venturous approach” in seeking a solution 
to the problem of how to pass the word of 
the results of their work around to where it 


Neer, 


would do the most good, he said 

It was a problem not unknow;: 
scientific Army officers who reg 
perience the same thing to a cert; 
in their own work. 


Standardized Commission 


In a few months all commission iff 
cers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, \{arip, 
Corps, Coast Guard, and civili 


com 
ponents will be issued on a stan 


lized 


form, which will replace more thay 4/ 
forms of varying styles and sizes now jp 
use. Some of these forms date back to th, 


Revolutionary War. 

The new form, which will be the sam 
for all ranks as well as all services, wil] } 
an engraved document on which the nam: 
rank and other information wil! be type 
written. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Monty to the Top 


Western Europe, girding as best it could 
appointed Field Marshal Viscount Mon: 
gomery Chairman of the Permanent De 
fense Organization of the five Westem 
Union powers (Great Britain, France, The 
Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 

To accept the assignment “Monty” re 
signed as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. General Sir William Slim was 
named to replace Monty as head of the 
British Army. 

His biggest job will be to create an effec 
tive combined staff. On top of that he wil 
attempt to coordinate the over-all strategy 
of the western European powers and inte- 
grate it with the strategic plans of the 
United States—so far not a member of the 
alliance, although many American leaders, 
including Chairman Chan Gurney of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, hav: 
urged such an alliance. 

Commanders, immediately subordinate t 
Lord Montgomery, were appointed to com 
mand the land, sea and air forces of the 
Western Powers. Gen. Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny was named Commander of the 
ground forces; Air Marshal Sir James Robb 
Commander of the Air Forces and Vice Ac 
miral Robert Jaujard, Flas, Officer of the 
Western Powers. 

As might be expected the appointment 0! 
Lord Montgomery was not unanimous 
Some British newspapers were openly cnt» 
cal and there were reports that the French 
would have preferred an American 0m 
mander, say Gen. Eisenhower. 

And the choice of Gen. de Lattre 
somewhat criticized, too. First choice ha 
been reported to be Gen. Alphonse-Pier 
Juin, also a Frenchman. 
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-he command would be reorganized 
1 American getting the top com- 


it Monty would do in that event is 
) speculation. 


ARMY 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


Pacific Trip Postponed 
The Chief of Staff had hoped to make an 


nspection trip to the Pacific areas and 
Japan, but Army business kept him tied 
down in Washington. He had postponed 
the trip once with the intention of making 
it in early October. But as September ran 
out he came to the reluctant conclusion 
that the trip would have to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The newspapers reported that problems 
dealing with the 1949 Army budget were 
keeping Gen. Bradley tied to his desk. That 
was no doubt true. But there were many 
other problems, too. These included the 
many details involved in getting ready for 
an expanding Army, and the critical inter- 
national situation that made an expanding 
\rmy necessary. 








Training Trip 


Gen. Bradley, who really wanted to take 
a close personal interest in the training of 
the new draftees, found that the desk work 
that kept him from making a planned jour- 
ney to the Pacific and Japan, also kept him 
from making a stateside journey that would 
inform him of reaction to the Army’s new 
training procedures. 

Therefore, he did the next best thing. 
He sent Brig. Gen. Charles T. Lanham, 
his special assistant, on a tour of half a 
dozen army posts in the Southwest and 
West. Gen. Lanham, accompanied by Ist 
Lt. Richard McCaffrey and Sgt. Icl Lee 
C. Shattucks, interviewed officers and men 
of all ranks, observed the training of 
\8-year-olds in the field, and came back to 
Washington laden with information for a 
Chief of Staff who would rather be in the 


held than anywhere else. 


Safety Program 


Only a twisted mind would think it odd 
in Army whose ultimate function is 
nee and death would interest itself in 

satcty and establish a course in safety ad- 

stration at a major university as the 

American Army has done. 


th 


Vi 
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There was a good reason for it. Brig. 
Gen. J. J. O'Hare, Chief of Personnel, 
Department of the Army Management 
Group, speaking for Gen. Bradley, made it 
plain at the opening of the safety course 
at New York University. 

“Safety studies show that a man of 
Army age is three times safer in the Army 
than his friends in civilian life. To keep 
this record and better it for the benefit of 
our new draftees, the Army must redouble 
its efforts to cut down on accidental in 
juries and consequent waste of time and 
the talent of these young men. Accidents 
result from carelessness, and carelessness is 
evidence of faulty command,” Gen. Bradley 
said in a message read by Gen. O'Hare. 

Gen. O'Hare estimated that in 1947 more 
than 2,000 lives, 6,000 man-years of lost 
time, and 30 million dollars were saved as 
a result of the Army’s accident prevention 
program. 

At NYU 25 officers representing con 
tinental Armies and technical services will 
receive special instruction in the funda 
mentals of accident prevention and estab 
lishment and operation of safety programs 


in the field. 


Guidance Councils 


In Europe, as in the U.S. and elsewhere, 
Army commanders took steps to implement 
Mr. Royall’s directive to the Army that it 
had an obligation to provide wholesome in 
fluences for its soldiers. 

Character guidance councils were being 
formed in every EUCOM unit of battalion 
size or larger. Officers and noncommis 
sioned officers will sit on these councils. 
Each council will meet monthly to consider 
special problems of the locality and to ad 
vise with the commanding officer on pro 
grams affecting the morals and morale of 
the command. 

An over-all theater council was appointed 
with Brig. Gen. William E. Bergin, 
EUCOM Director of Personnel and Ad 


ministration, as chairman. 


GENERAL & SPECIAL STAFFS 
Enlistments Up : 


Enlistments in the Army were up but 
the number of 18-year-olds enlisting for 
one-year hitches was about 50 per cent less 
than the 10,000 monthly quota. 

Altogether the strength of the Army was 
about 536,000. 

The first draftees—10,000 of them—will 
come into the Army in November. An- 
other 15,000 ore expected in December. 
Draft quotas will be increased after the first 
of the year with yossibly 25,000 men being 
asked for in January. 

The Army’s goal is, of course, 790,000 
officers and men by the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The Army was also making a real effort 
to convince veterans whose three-year 
hitches are expiring this year to re-up. 

In Europe on a tour of Army installa 
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tions Lt. Gen. Willard S. Paul, Director 
of Personnel and Administration for the 
Department of the Army, was injecting all 
the enthusiasm possible into the Army’s re 
enlistment campaign. 

Some 205,000 three-year enlistments ex 
pire this year and the Army wants to re 
enlist at least 50 per cent of them. 

In talking to EUCOM unit commanders, 
Gen. Paul urged them to do all they could 
to influence men to re-enlist. “The Army 
depends for its real strength upon the ex 
perienced career soldier,” he said. “We 
need him today more than ever before, as 
hundreds of thousands of new men will be 
coming into the Army to be trained.” 


Temporary Promotions Revived 


The Army was preparing to resume tem 
porary promotions for officers. The effective 
date hasn’t been announced but a directive 
providing for temporary promotions for both 
Regular and AUS officers is in the works for 
publication in November. 

The promotions will be on an Army-wide 
basis without regard to T/O vacancies. An 
ofhcer who is promoted in a unit in which 
there is no vacancy for his new rank will be 
reassigned. Major commands will promote 
company grade officers and the Department 
of the Army all field grade officers. 

To determine eligibility for promotion 
the Army will arrange lists of Regular and 
non-Regular officers. The roster of Regular 
ofhcers will be arranged according to per 
manent seniority and the roster of non 
Regulars according to their dates of tempo 
rary rank. 

Regular Army boards will select officers 
of all grades below brigadier general for 
regular promotions. Details have not yet 
been worked out. 


Promotions for Retired Personnel 


Retired ofhcers and men who are eligible 
for promotion to a higher grade under the 
provisions of new legislation passed by the 
last session of Congress, are rapidly being 
promoted and the Finance Office is correct 
ing its records and preparing supplementary 
pay checks to pay the increased amounts 
due since 29 June, when the law went into 
effect. 

Altogether more than 2,200 officers, war 
rant officers and enlisted men are affected. 

The law provided that retirement should 
be in temporary grades held between 9 
September 1940 and 30 June 1946. 


First Career Examinations 





The first Army-wide examinations under 
the enlisted career plan will be held in the 
Food Service Career field from Nov. 16-19. 
Cooks, bakers, meat cutters, mess stewards 
and persons in similar jobs are eligible to 
compete. 

Noncoms in the field will also be per 
mitted to apply for examination for the 
one-time grade adjustment promotion de 
signed to move men into grades appropriate 
to their work. This means that a noncom 
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who passes both the regular examination for 
promotion and the “one-jump” examination 
will become eligible for promotion two 
grades higher than he now holds. 

The Army hopes to score the exams and 
promote eligible men before Christmas. 


History of Medal of Honor 


The Army’s Medal of Honor winners in 
all wars are honored in a new book pub- 
lished by the Public Information Division. 
The title is The Medal of Honor of the 
United States Army and it is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office at $2.50. 

In it are the names and biographical ma 
terial, including the citation, of all of the 
2,116 winners of the Army Medal of 
Honor. 

The story of the history of the Medal 
from Civil War days through World War 
II is also told. President Truman has con 
tributed a foreword. Documentary photo- 


graphs illustrate the book. 
Utah Beach Book Out 


The last volume in the Historical Divi- 
sion’s American Forces in Action series 
rolled off the Government Printing Office’s 
presses. It is Utah Beach to Cherbourg and 
tells the story of the landing on Utah, the 
drive across the peninsula and the capture 
of Cherbourg by the VII Corps, com- 
manded by Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 

The author, Major Roland G. Ruppen- 
thal, was VII Corps’ historian and is now a 
civilian employee of the Historical Divi- 
sion. 

The book may be purchased from the 


Superintendent of Documents. The price 
is $2.00. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


Procurement Planning 
One of the National Military Establish- 


ment’s defense-planning projects is the set- 
ting up of procurement planning offices in 
key cities of the nation with the object of 
developing plans whereby contracts for war 
materials can be quickly and efficiently 
awarded in the event of need. 

Among the duties of the procurement 
planning offices are to determine in ad- 
vance what materials wil] be needed, where 
they can most quickly be obtained, and 
manufacturing plants best equipped to 
produce them. 

The task of setting up and staffing the 
offices is a function of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. So far the Corps has established 
offices: in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Seattle. 


Clothing Shortages 


The Quartermaster Corps is in the mar- 
ket for large stocks of clothing and equip- 
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ment—articles that only two years ago the 
Government was selling as surplus. 

But there was reason for this seeming 
waste. Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
Royall explained that the reserve stocks 
had been cut after the end of the war in 
order to alleviate civilian clothing shortages. 

“We knew at the time that we were 
depleting our stocks below the standard 
standby necessary for maintaining our cal- 
culated strength through the middle of 
next year, and I told the Mead Committee 
in 1945 that there was a possibility of 
having to buy back in the immediate future 
goods that we were declaring surplus,” Mr. 
Royall told the Army Times. 

The Quartermaster is buying shirts, trou- 
sers, herringbone twill cloth, combat boots, 
shoes, overcoats, sheets and other items of 
clothing. 


War Dead Program Nears End 


By the end of this year the Army will 
have returned the remains of 113,000 war 
dead to the United States for burial and the 
program is being closed down slowly. 

By the end of November all World War 
II temporary military cemetezies overseas 
will be closed out and the 12 regional dis- 
tribution centers in the U.S. will be con- 
solidated into six. 

It has been estimated that altogether 
150,000 remains are expected to be re- 
turned before the program is completed. 


Production Up 


The Springfield Armory was increasing 
its production of M1 rifles and M3 machine 
guns to record proportions. The rifles are 
needed by the Infantry and the machine 
guns by the Air Force for its new jet 
planes. 

The plant, already working on an over- 
time schedule, needs 200 more employees 
than its present 2,600. 


WACs Expand 


The WAC formed another battalion at 
the Women’s Army Corps’ Training Center 
at Camp Lee, Va., with Capt. Verna A. 
McCluskey, a six-year veteran, in com- 
mand. The battalion will have three 
specialist training companies. 

The WACs will be trained as administra- 
tive and supply clerks and supply tech- 
nicians. Plans also call for training to be 
offered to mess stewards, cooks and auto- 
motive mechanics. Selected WACs may 
enter the Leaders School for noncommis- 
sioned officers. 


New Hospital 


The Army’s newest hospital, a 14-story, 
1,500-bed establishment, was officially 
opened in Hawaii. Named The Tripler 
General Hospital, it ranks with the world’s 
finest, and replaces the old Tripler Hospital 
which has stood since the Spanish- 
Ameritan War. The new one cost 33 mil- 
lion dollars. 
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Training Makes thé Soldi- 


A summer of training was 
belts of widely separated A; 
Typical perhaps of the whole / 
reports from Germany and F 
Wash. 

At Grafenwohr, Germany, Lt. ( Clar 


ence R. Huebner, deputy comm der of 


EUCOM, told the Ist Infantry | ivisio, 
that its six months of hard work hid mad, 
it the “best-trained division in the Un: 
States Army.” Units of the Ist Division 
having gathered at Grafenwohr \p: 


immediately went into unit training, p 
gressed to squad, platoon and compan 
training, then moved into battalion 
regimental problems to train the 
the larger units and finally ended in , 
exercise in which the whole Division par 
ticipated as a team. 

At Ft. Lewis, two battalions of the 2 
Infantry Cincluding men originally mem 
bers of the 9th Infantry and 2d Engine: 
Combat Battalion) rejoined the 2d Diy 
sion after having spent several months on 
special problems in Alaska, and the 38th 
Infantry Combat Team returned to th 
Division after a separation of more than 
two years at Camp Carson, Colo., and F: 
Riley, Kan. One battalion of the 38th 
Infantry Regiment remained at Ft. Riley a 
demonstration troops. The 2d Division was 
busy furnishing cadres to the reactivation of 
two Infantry regiments, field artillerv, tan} 
and Engineer combat battalions, and other 
special units. 

At other posts and in other units of th 
Army, from the Far East to the Americar 
Zone of Germany—but especially in th 
United States—commanders and _ thei 
troops were working hard, training or pr 
paring to train the new men who wer 
coming. 

Washington and Fort Monroe had mad 
the plans and would follow through o 
them, but it was the troops in the field wh 
would make or break the expansion pr 


gram. 


Joint Airborne Board Formed 


The Joint Airborne Board, composed 0! 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air For 
officers was studying airborne doetrine, p" 
cedures and equipment. 

Formed at the suggestion of Gen. J. 
L. Devers, Chief of Army Field Forces, © 
board held its first meeting at Fort Monro. 
where it heard Gen. Devers and other Fie! 
Forces officers discuss current doctrines a” 
the need for developing standard concep’ 
for the employment and equipment © 2" 
borne forces. 

Chairman of the board is Maj. & 
Walter L. Weible, assistant chief for Train 
ing, AFF. Other members are \'2). Gen 
William D. Old, CG, Ninth Air Force 
Rear Adm. Edgar A. Cruise, Office, Chie! 
of Naval Operations; Brig. Gen. \ ermon E 
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eet Marine Force, Atlantic Fleet; 
ve E. Lynch, AFF; Col. William 
ver, AF; Lt. Col. Charles Billings 
and Lt. Col. Robert H. Wien 


Combine Ill Continues 


tion Combine III opened at Eglin 
:., for a month of combined Army 
\ir Force exercises, designed to dem 
the planning of combined assaults 
:paigns. 
,ote of the exercises was sounded by 
.. E. R. Quesada, Commanding Gen 
the Tactical Air Command, who said 
“Air Force at long last recognizes 
,ot win a war alone.” 
hile the exercises are primarily an ef 
fort by the Tactical Air Command—that is, 
the TAC planned and bossed the opera 
ns—Army, Navy and Marine Corps units 
sre necessarily cooperating. Principal Army 
unit involved is the reinforced 3d Battalion, 
505th Airborne Infantry Combat Team of 
the 82d Airborne Division. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
Special C&S Short Course 


Officers of the civilian components are to 
have a chance to attend special courses in 
Command and Staff training in each Army 
area this winter, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
CG, Army Field Forces, announced. 

The special course, prepared at Leaven 
worth, is designed to educate officers who 
do not have time to attend the resident 
course at Leavenworth. The special course 
s not equivalent to the regular course but 
in be srpplemented with mail courses. 

The entire course consists of three two 
week periods, approximately one year 
apart. The first phase, to be conducted 
this year, will serve as an experiment. If 
successful other Army schools may prepare 
similar courses. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Bureau Reorganized 


The National Guard Bureau was re 
ganized to establish two separate di 
visions: Army Division and Air Force Di 
vision 

Chiefs of both divisions will be major 
generals. They will report and be sub 
dinate to the Chief of the National 
uard Bureau. 

Up to now the Air National Guard had 
deen directed by an Aviation Group in 
the NGB, headed by a colonel. 

\ policy has been established whereby 
ond ranking officer in the Bureau 
ways be an officer of a service other 
that represented by the Chief of the 
Bu 1. In other words, when the Chief 
* the NGB is an Army National Guard 
2 the general officer in charge of the 
Air Division will be the next ranking of- 
heer in the Bureau. Also the Executive 
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Officer of the Bureau will normally be of 
the opposite service to the Chief of the 
Bureau. 


NGA Convenes 


At St. Louis, the National Guard As 
sociation’s 70th annual convention was 
jammed with delegates and visiting Na 
tional Guard officers. Seven hundred of 
ficers had been expected; more than 1,100 
put in an appearance. Association officials 
viewed the turnout as reflecting the vigor 
and interest of Guard officers in the Na 
tional Guard and the Association 

As was to be expected the convention 
damned the Gray Board report recom 
mending Federalization of the National 
Guard. There was also criticism, less 
vociferous to be sure, of the Army's “Mo 
bile Striking Force” plan which would 
train and equip 13 National Guard di 
visions for D-day assignments. The Army's 
plan is to train and equip six divisions at 
once then follow with about two divisions 
a year until the 13 divisions are ready 
The plan also includes 12 Regular Army 
divisions and 25 Organized Reserve di 
visions. 

Principal criticisms of the plan heard 
it the cogvention were (1) that the Army 
hadn’t conferred with National Guard 
leaders, presenting the plan to them as a 
fait accompli; (2) that giving priority to 
six National Guard divisions at the ex 
pense of all other National Guard di 
visions was likely to create dissatisfaction 
and lower the morale of those units not 
selected for immediate build up; and (3) 
that National Guard units should be fav 
ored for build up rather than organized re 
serve units even if it was necessary to 
convert already organized National Guard 
units into types of units needed to balance 
the forces (for instance, a National Guard 
Infantry battalion might be converted into 
a Chemical Corps 4.2-inch mortar bat 
talion, rather than organizing an OR 
4.2-inch mortar battalion). 

The convention adopted a formal reso 
lution on the last count asking that a max 
imum number of National Guard units be 
included in the Army's plans for a mobile 
striking force. 

Those Guardsmen who are inclined to 
view almost every move of the Army as an 
effort to “destroy the Guard” denounced 
the mobile striking force plan as “divide 
and conquer tactics” designed to create 
dissension within the Guard. Units se 
lected for immediate build up woul!d be 
happy and would support the plan; units 
not selected would be disappointed and 
would oppose the plan. The Army plan 
ned to create these two very natura] r 
actions in the hope that by creating a 
squabble within the Guard, the Guard 
would eventually destroy itself—or so im 
plied the more reactionary critics of Army 
policy. 

It was hard to understand such criti 
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cism. The best refutation was that it is 
quite obvious that the nation cannot build 
up to war strength all of the National 
Guard divisions at one time, even if it was 
desirable. Wasn't it the better part of 
common sense to center the effort on a few 
units rather than to diffuse it over al! 
units—and have none of them ready for a 
L)-day mission 
By resolution the Association also 

denounced the U.S. Communist Party 
and all American communists as the “com 
mon enemies” of the United States 

asked for a law that would permit a 
National Guardsman to attend drills in a 
state other than the one in which he was 
a member 

asked for uniform clothing 
ment allowances in time of peace 


asked for Universal Military Train 


ind equip 


ing 

asked that the chief of the National 
Guard Bureau be a Lieutenant General 

asked that an internal security section 
be formed in each state headquarters, It 
would be responsible for planning civil 
defense measures, et 

demanded an equitable igi n-grade 
policy in all components of the Army of 
the United States 

asked that the Army set up a career 
plan for enlisted Regular \rmy instruc 
tors 

asked that legislation be passed giv 
ing National Guardsmen commissary priv 
ileges 

asked for mor representation on the 
General Staff 

asked that the National Guard be 
increased from the authorized 341,000 to 
425,000 in this fiscal vear 


AIR FORCE 


Officers Needed 


Some 10,000 non-flying Air Reserve 
and Air National Guard ofhcers will be 
called for three-year terms of active duty 








in the Air Force during the next ten 
months. All are volunteers 

A few flying officers will also be called, 
most of them navigators with radar ex 
perience. Pilots are not needed; indeed the 
Air Fore e presently has more qu ilified 
rated officers than they have flying as 
signments. 

The Air Force also « xpects to get 2,500 
ofheers from the Air ROTC, officer candi 
date and aviation cadet classes, and the 
Military Academy 


National Guard and reserve officers will 


be recalled in the highest grades they held 
prior to separation (they don’t get them 
“terminal promotions” ) 

Officers with technical experience in 
electronics, supply, finance, technical and 
administrative inspection, civil engineer 
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ing, photo interpretation, radar naviga- 
tion, aeronautical engineering, chemistry, 
weather, law, photography, personnel and 
public information are most needed. 





Promotions Thaw Out 


The “big freeze” in Air Force promo 
tions, commissioned and enlisted, was 
nearing an end. 

Air Force headquarters announced that 
it expects the promotion of 5,500 officers 
from first lieutenant through lieutenant 
colonel before the end of January. Some 
3,000 first lieutenants are to be promoted 
to captain; 1,550 captains to major; 700 
majors to lieutenant colonel; and 250 lieu 
tenant colonels to colonel. 

Some 750 enlisted airmen are to be 
promoted to Master Sergeant and 1,500 to 
Technical Sergeant. These grades had 
been frozen for the past two years. 

Colonel and lieutenant colonel grades 
were frozen in 1946; major and captain 
in 1947. A second lieutenant may be pro 
moted to first lieutenant after 18 months 
of service. 

The Air Force expects to have 58,269 
officers by the end of the fiscal year. Of 
the approximately 48,500 officers now in 
the Air Force, 181 are general officers; 
1,500 are colonels; 3,200 are lieutenant 
colonels; 6,500 are majors; 14,700 are 
captains; 20,000 are first lieutenants; and 
2,000 are second lieutenants. 





Reactivated Bases 

Three World War II air bases were 
reactivated as part of the Air Force ex- 
pansion program. 

Those activated are: McGuire Air Force 
Base, Fort Dix, N. J.; Enid Air Force 
Base, Enid, Okla.; and Smyrna Air Force 
Base, Smyrna, Tenn. Nearly 7,000 officers, 
civilians and enlisted men will man the 
three bases. 


Airlift Training 

Replacement crews assigned to the 
Berlin airlift line were receiving replace- 
ment training at the Great Falls, Mont., 
Air Force Base. 

Pilots are given transition training to 
familiarize them with flying two- and four- 
engine aircraft, and a corridor, similar to 
the Frankfurt-Berlin corridor, has been 
laid out on which the pilots practice. Traf- 
fic and communication facilities are simi- 
lar to those in use in Germany. 


Bomb Groups Rotated 


The three B-29 bomb groups of the 
Strategic Air Force now stationed in Eng- 
land will be rotated back to the U.S. and 
other B-29 groups sent to replace them, 
the Air Force announced. 

Purpose of the rotation policy is to 
familiarize crews with operations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. ° 
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Budget Breakdown 


month. 


budget in this fiscal year. 


Here it is: 


aircraft already in production 


the Army 
Total 


the Army’s task. 





Direct procurement of aircraft .... 
Miscellaneous spending, incidental to aircraft procurement, 
such as tooling, subcontracting, and modernization of ° 


How the Air Force accounts for the money it spends was recounted in a 
press release put out during the drive to stir up interest in Air Force day last 


While hardly a release that would bring cheers to a city editor, it did con- 
tain a breakdown of how the Air Force is spending its big $4,981,911,000 


eS Re Ae $1,542,000,000 


395,000,000 


Allied items, including communications and electronics 
equipment, industrial planning, and guided missiles .. . 
Direct appropriations, for operation of bases, aviation gaso- 
line, repairs, overhaul of aircraft, maintenance, and re- 
search and development ........ 
Indirect appropriations, for clothing, food, pay of airmen, 
and the supporting services from other branches of 


108,100,000 
896,811,000 


Send dha 2,040,000,000 
» a oak anOrors $4,981,911,000 





Newsworthy is the fact that the Air Force continues to rely on the Army 
to do a large part of its “housekeeping.” Administrative, supply and tech- 
nical services furnished to the Air Force by the Army are no small part of 








Lighter-Than-Air Up 


The Navy's lighter-than-air arm wa 
up for expansion. The Navy Departmen; 
announced that it had let a co: 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. + design 
the largest non-rigid blimp ever planned 

It also announced that the Navy hx 
many officers who are requesting |ighte; 
than-air training. 


act ty 


Promotions 


The Navy, too, was preparing to resum 
promotion of officers. Authority wa 
granted to commanding officers of ships 
and stations to establish medical and pro 
fessional examination boards. 

The appointment of professional ex 
amination boards was the first since } 
fore the war. All Regular Navy officers 
promoted after the end of this year will 
first have to successfully pass an examina 
tion of their professional competency. 
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Inactivated. After 32 years of active 
existence, all in the Caribbean (and all but 
four in the Canal Zone), the 33d Infantry 
was inactivated. Its personnel were trans 
ferred to the Ist Infantry Battalion, for 
merly the Ist Ranger Battalion. 


Trainees from Argentine. Ihe United 
States Army in the Caribbean conducted : 
gunnery course for a group of officers and 
noncoms from the Republic of Argentina. 
Because of the language difficulty, the Ar 
gentinians also studied English. This, com 
bined with lectures, movies and social con 
tacts all conducted in English, gave the 
visitors a full indoctrination not only in 
gunnery but English. Thirty-six men and 
officers took part in the course which lasted 
three months. 

Deaths. Maj. Gen. Charles Higbee 
Bridges, 75, former Adjutant General of the 
Army who retired in 1933. He was a mem 
ber of the 1897 class at The Point. + L. 
Col. Sanford Willits, 52, one of the origina! 
founders of the Civil Aeronautics Authe: 
ity. * Col. Julia Catherine Stimson, >. 
head nurse of the AEF in the First Wore 
War and the first woman to receive th 
Army rank of major. She was superinten¢ 
ent of the Army Nurse Corps from !9!” 
to 1937. In World War II she was recalled 
to active duty for the purpose of aiding ® 
the recruiting of nurses. “She was the cous” 
of Col. Henry L. Stimson, the former 5* 
retary of War. 
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The Corporal Is a Sergeant Now 


ast month in our letters column we carried a letter 

protest from Sergeant Blowback about the elimination 

the buck sergeant’s rank, and our comment on it was 
largely in behalt of corporals. Too late for mention came 
an amusing article by Joe McCarthy in The New — 
Times Magazine of September 12, in which Mr. 

Carthy, for hardly a single correct reason, says it is ae 
; well that General Bradley has abolished the grade of 
sergeant. 

Indeed, Mr. McCarthy's humorous piece has such mis 
takes of statesments and implication that we tackle it here, 
not simply in further discussion of the buck sergeant- 
corporal argument, but as an example of the ignorance of 
many editors and their neglect to check the facts in 
articles about the U.S. Army. We blame the author, Mr. 
McCarthy, far less than we do the editors of The New 
York Times who accepted his piece for publication in a 
paper that prides itself on accuracy. 

Mr. McCarthy’s first error was to assume that a type of 
line sergeant he found in the early war years in charge 
of a group of recruits was typical of all line sergeants of 
the past. The sergeant Mr. McCarthy and his fellow re- 
cruits “feared” was not the “fat and older person, with 
the first sergeant’s six stripes and diamond upon his 
sleeve,” he tells us. He was “the plain three-striper who 
slept in the little room down at the end of the barracks 
squad room.” And, he goes on to say, “we seldom saw 
ithe top sergeant] except during Saturday morning in 
spection or when we wanted permission for a three-day 
pass.” This spots clearly enough the sergeant he uses as 
typical, though Mr. McCarthy does make partial correc 
tion of the traditional top-sergeant error which American 
editors, including those of well-known Army newspapers, 
have perpetuated in cartoons and stories printed to a total 
of hundreds of millions. 

But here is McCarthy's buck sergeant. “He was a stim- 
waisted and sharp-tongued young man often five years 
younger than us selectees, with six or seven years in the 
Old Army where You Had To Do Real Soldiering and 
where They Would Not Put Up With The Likes of You 
Dumb Draftees. He could never understand why it took 
us so long to strip a Browning Automatic Rifle. If we 
complained about marching twelve miles in the North 
Carolina sand, he told us about the night he walked 
twenty-seven miles in the rain and mud during the 1940 
maneuvers at Fort Benning. If our shoes did not glisten 
before we went out to mount guard, he exploded.” 

So far, the chief inaccuracy is the selection of the 
tough, young sergeant as typical. There were many of 
him, but in actuality the early cadres were made up of 
Regulars of every type—young and older; slim and bulky; 
big, middle-sized and little; tough, strict and easygoing; 
and patient and impatient. 

_ that his sergeant is the recruit training sergeant of 
just one type, becomes plainer as he goes on: “If we 
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sneaked away from a lawn-raking detail to get an ice 
cream at the PX, the buck sergeant was the one who 
found us there. If somebody made noise after lights were 
out, the buck sergeant shut him up. He made sure that the 
mirrors in the latrine were wiped every morning after 
breakfast and saw to it that every cigarette butt in the 
area was picked up and placed in the trash can. He an 
nounced whether or not the weather was bad enough to 
permit raincoats to be worn. Before we went into the 
field on an overnight problem, he checked to: make sure 
that we were carrying an extra pair of shoes in our pack.” 
McCarthy then takes his line sergeant’s side, with a de 
gree of sympathy and humor, to show the problems the 
sergeant faced in trying to make soldiers out of the ma 
terial, often distinctive, furnished to him by Selective 
Service, and says that the sergeant did show much pa 
tience at times after all. But what about the accuracy of 
his detailed description? 

It shows primarily a single hard noncom earnestly try 
ing to train a barracksful of recruits—and without assist 
ance from anybody. And that’s what is wrong with it 
as a picture of the typical sergeant. To be accurately 
typical of anything but recruit besracks early in the war, 
the sergeant would not be doing all by himself the proper 
work of several corporals plus his own. 

If a soldier sneaked away from a work detail, the ser 
geant would get after the corporal in charge of that part 
of the work. In a case of noise after lights were out, it 
would be the corporal sleeping near the man who made 
the noise who would be the first to act. If the night dis 
turbance were loud and continued enough, and the cor 
poral couldn’t handle it, the next noncom to act was most 
likely to be the noncom in charge of quarters, who would 
be awake and dressed and whose duty it was to keep 
things quiet in the unit, check in late arrivals, and see 
that they made no undue disturbance. That noncom 
might be a sergeant—or simply another corporal taking 
his turn at the all-night duty. Supervising police of the 
latrine and the area around barracks were again not daily 
duties peculiar to line sergeants as a group. The area 
police often came under charge of quarters for the day 
or the first sergeant himself—or the senior sergeant in 
charge of a barracks building, but assisted by his other 
noncoms. As often as not on a given dav a noncom of 
corporal or staff-sergeant rank would be responsible for 
barracks area and latrine checkup, rather than a line 
sergeant. 

There is distortion also, in Mr. McCarthy's brief pic 
ture of first sergeants. The “older” part of the “fat and 
older” tag is fair enough. But the first sergeants we've 
known for thirty years were as often thin as fattish, with 
plenty of them simply neither but husky. McCarthy's 
first sergeant “spent most of his time in the orderly room, 
puzzling over the morning report” and he hardly ever saw 
him except in that place or at Saturday inspection. 
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There is a nice touch of the humor of exaggeration in 
the word “puzzling.” But his first sergeant, like his line 
sergeant, is a long, long way from typical. The first ser- 
geant had plenty of chores and very necessary ones, in 
the orderly room. But a big part of his job was (and is) 
to see that his noncoms did their stuff. He had an over-all 
responsibility to the captain for the cleanliness of the 
barracks, including the latrines and the ground around 
them. And it was his job to get after his noncoms (be- 
fore the captain could) and see that they corrected all 
neglects of a clean and smooth-running outfit. The typical 
first sergeant had to be in and out of the orderly room 
many times a day, with a sharp eye for what might be 
wrong. Even when his outfit was first-rate, he had to 
keep it that way, and this he did chiefly by working 
through his noncoms. 

We have one more criticism, and it has to do with Mr. 
McCarthy's erroneous implications about the new Army. 
He may well not be responsible for the heading and 
subheading of his piece which, though again the humor 
is light, give a wrong impression. 

“The Sergeant is a Corporal Now,” reads the main 
head. True in one way—of the individual noncom who 
has until recently been a line sergeant and worn three 
stripes. But a principal intention of eliminating the three- 
stripes was to give the grade of corporal the authority, 
prestige, and pay of the former grade of line sergeant. 
And even if it does so lightly and amusingly, The Times 
is essentially saying “You have been reduced in rank” to 
the hundred-odd thousand line sergeants in the Regular 
Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves, and to 
their several millions of civilian relatives and friends. The 
fact is that the grade and duty of line sergeant has been 
changed only in name. The Times adds further dis 
couragement by its subhead, which reads, “The Army 
figgers the three-striper is just so much surplus in this 
here New Army setup.” And not one word does The 
Times say about the added prestige which the new sys- 
tem of grades gives to the ranks of private, private first 
class and corporal. 

Intelligent editorial handling by The Times would 
have spotted the distortion of Mr. McCarthy's approach. 
And it would have said to him the following, or some 
thing to the same general effect, “Look, friend. There's a 
nice funny touch in that piece you've written, but the 
background for some of your prime points isn’t accurate. 
Anyway, The Times doesn’t want to give the wrong im- 
pression, even in what we please to call our lighter vein, 
to a few million present and former line sergeants and 
their relatives—plus a similar number of veterans and 
other civilians who know something about the Army 
or think they do. So why not wonder in your article 
whether a line sergeant can carry on with only two 
stripes? There was a day, until just before your own time 
in the Army, when a corporal had authority, and plenty 
of our readers remember it. Maybe you can get some of 
that into your story. You can be just as funny and be 
right. At least get the incorrect facts and distortions out 
of your story and we'll take another look at it.” 

And in deciding on the head and subhead, if the main 
head was still judged OK, “The Sergeant Is a Corporal 
Now,” the subhead would need to be something else; 
for example “The Brass figgers the three-striper can get 
along with two in this here New Army setup.” Or better, 
“The Brass figgers the two-striper can live up to the ser- 
geant’s job in this here New Army setup.” 
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The New York Times story by Joe McCarthy w.. : be 
the last one on the new noncom grades, and it w. 


be 
the worst in accuracy. And it was probably wel! |, -n; 
enough. But we'd like to see all papers become edi: )|, 
conscious in their handling of Army topics, light, m.. jum 


and heavy. We'd like all papers, no matter how 
their criticism or how sharp their humor, to make . {y}! 
effort to treat their military news and discussion as cy 
rately as, for example, they handle their basebal| ws 

Further, the press, in these days of a military 
tainty for the nation, which are comparable to any ght 
times before and during World War II, appears to uy; 
capable of judging how every improvement in acciiracy 
would help the Armed Services in such a time. Some 
papers and weekly magazines are far more accurate now 
than others. The Times in our opinion does not stand at 
the top of the list in military accuracy. But all could be 
improved, and it would be a tremendous help if this could 
become a serious, general aim. 
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“General Type” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Sorry to see the passing of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL as a magazine of a skilled craft. 
Just another general type magazine. You've 
lost touch with infantry. 

Ratpu W. Jackson. 

236 Cantalier St. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


» That isn’t our intention. What we print 
is meant to be of interest to the Infantry- 
man, whom we have never considered to 
be a man strictly limited to his branch 
and his techniques. We think that a 
young Infantryman or an old one cannot 
so limit his interests and be a good In- 
fantryman. 

The adoption of this broader editorial 
policy almost tripled the membership 
of the Infantry Association and reader- 
ship of The Journnat between 1934 and 
1940. Today, written and oral comment 
from Infantrymen sustains this policy by 
a great majority. Approvals greatly out- 
number complaints, and the approvals do 
come from all grades and ranks, we are 
glad to say. 

At the same time, we do recognize at 
least one gap in our editorial contents. 
We are not getting enough articles, lon 
or short, from junior officers and enlieed 
men with something to say that is of in- 
terest and help to others. We will greatly 
welcome more such articles, but authors 
with full-length pieces in mind should 
write us first, especially to make sure we 
haven’t an article on the same thing 
somewhere in our editorial mill. 

We pay from two to three cents per 
word for material used, including letters 
that develop good ideas and comment, 
and the rate paid depends entirely upon 
the amount of work the editors have to 
do to make the material publishable. 


A 7 7 
Comic Book FMs 


To the Editors of INFanTRY JouRNAL : 

The comic book, or swing school, of 
Army manuals, advocated by “Captain In- 
fantry” im your September letters to the 
edit r, may have honorable intentions, but 
‘ts spawn is something less than legitimate. 

‘ve been writing Army manuals of ore 
kind or another for a number of years now, 
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starting with the IDR school, and finishing 
with the swing school. The difference be- 
tween them and their relative merits are 
stated so admirably in that most excellent 
book by Warrant Officer David Klein, The 
Army Writer, that I'll put my gripe in his 
words: 

“This [the swing school] arose in reaction 
to the traditional prewar Army viewpoint 
which held that the soldier would read and 
understand because he was ordered to read 
and understand, just as he would face right 
when given the command ‘Right Face.’ The 
product of this prewar view was a series of 
manuals whose instructions were stilted and 
uninteresting as the commands in the [n- 
fantry Drill Regulations. The prewar man- 
uals had almost to be read ‘by the numbers,’ 
and the stiffness of their language and the 
rigidness of their organization made them 
hard to read and harder to understand. But 
the reaction that came with the war was 
wildly extreme. Slick cartoonists, advertis- 
ing copy writers, typographers with extreme 
tastes, training-aids faddists, and would-be 
progressive educators all had a try at writ- 
ing training literature. The results were that 
training manuals began to look like advertis- 
ing—and poor advertising at that. Writing 
tried so hard to be ‘cute’ that it became 
annoying. Cartoons tried so hard to attract 
that they came down to the level of 
pornography. Writers tried so hard to say 
something clever that they forgot about 
their job of teaching people how to do 
things. The attitude of the swing-school 
writers was that the soldier must be sold his 
training just as he must be sold his tooth 
paste, automobile, and shirts. They warned 
the soldier in the tropics against the malarial 
anopheles mosquito by giving him a booklet 
showing Ann, the mosquito, complete with 
eyelashes and a necklace: Ann takes on 
malaria germs which come ‘right imto Ann’s 
nice warm rumble seat where she gives 
them a free ride and they get together and 
make little germs . . . plenty.’ Native vil- 
lages are ‘lousy with fat little Anns sitting 
around waiting for you with their bellies 
full of germs. . . . If there wasn’t enough 
trouble waiting for you there already—good 
old Ann would take care of you and make 
sure you got fixed up fine—for keeps.’ 

“This bit of propaganda, with its jumbo 


red type, its chummy tone, and its coy car 
toons, is regarded by several Army writers 
as the finest piece of personal training 
literature the Army ever got out. What the 
soldier in the tropics thought about it is not 
known. Possibly he saved it to show his 
grandchildren—or his congressman. 

“Military training is, of course, a kind of 
selling job, and certain advertising tech 
niques are desirable and effective. But the 
United States Army is not a cut-rate drug 
store and can’t descend to cut-rate adver 
tising techniques. 

“The correct viewpoint lies midway be 
tween the two extremes. Today's soldier 
doesn’t like reading by the numbers—simply 
because nobody who is trying to learn some 
thing likes to be hampered by a stilted style. 
On the other hand, he doesn’t like the kind 
of thing that is an obvious selling job. The 
citizen soldier, if the facts be known, does 
not like the Army, and he regards with 
great skepticism and biting cynicism any 
evidence of salesmanship on the part of the 
Army. He doesn’t have to be ‘sold’ on a 
subject or on a manual. He will read the 
manual for several reasons. He will read it 
out of natural curiosity—to find out how his 
equipment works. He will read it to learn 
how to make his job easier. He will read it 
to qualify for a better rating. He will read 
it to know more than the man who sleeps 
next to him. He will read it because, in 
spite of his skepticism of ‘higher authority,’ 
he feels that the book will help him get 
through his job. 

“As an officer you will not use certain tac 
tics to make yourself a ‘good guy’ to your 
company. Similarly certain types of writing 
are beneath the dignity of an Army publi- 
cation. This does not mean that you must 
revert to the wooden formality of prewar 
manuals. But it does mean that your writ- 
ing must stay in uniform and out of the 
zoot suit. If you would not play the clown 
before your company, don’t play the clown 
on paper. It is far better for a manual to be 
dull but accurate than for it to be so corny 
that the enlisted man has only contempt for 
it. The exponents of snappy writing almost 
always underestimate the level of the aver 
age enlisted man. They feel that sex and 
slang will make a ‘dull’ subject like marks 
manship interesting. They fail to see that 
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the real skill in writing lies in bringing out 
the interest latent in marksmanship—not in 
sugar-coating the subject beyond recogni- 
tion with pretty girls, rugged talk, and car- 
toons in doubtful taste. 

“In any kind of instructional writing, the 
author's job is to make the subject easy to 
take. This doesn’t mean flashy writing. It 
means simple Writing, with extraordinarily 
thorough planning. 

“There is nothing quite so depressing as 
a muffed joke or a piece of cute writing 
which fails to come off. Only the expert 
can handle the snappy style successfully, 
and the experts are busy keeping up the 
circulation of slick magazines and best 
sellers. They aren't writing Army manuals.” 

LiguTENANT RiGHTER. 


> We appreciate having our attention 
called again to this conaies passage. We 
think it does tend to lose emphasis on the 
high value of comic book techniques used 
accurately. The chief criticism of “This 
Is Ann” was not that it employed a light 
cartoon-type technique but simply that 
the technique was applied in a manner 
which we believe, as Mr. Klein believed, 
lost force through silliness. It does not 
take much imagination to think of a so- 
called comic-book technique for present- 
ing the anopheles mosquito or any other 
deadly enemy in a simple and dramatic 
light . 

The fact is that half or more of today’s 
most popular “comics” are not comical in 
any sense. They are, some of them, ef- 
fectively dramatic presentations of plot 
and adventure entirely capable of appli- 
cation to military instruction and particu- 
larly that concerned with combat, which 
lends itself in a hundred ways to the 
forcefully dramatic. 

Our combat FMs as they stand are per 
haps the best examples of failure to im 
prove our written instruction. They re- 
main for the most part dull and unin 
spiring when it is entirely possible—and 
this without spending huge sums for big 
name artists and writers—to give them a 
thoroughly readable zest of expression. 
hey deal with killing and keeping alive. 
So do a number of the most widely read 
comic strips, although we are not insist- 
ing by any means that all tactical FMs 
be turned into comic books. 

We do insist that there is tremendous 
room for improvement in most of our 
written instruction, and that the so-called 
comic techniques would be the most ef- 
fective means of presentation for certain 
purposes. 

If anyone doubts the efhiciency for 
training of better written materials, it is 
entirely possible to make tests of modern 
methods of written presentation against 
what we have. It is also possible to find 
able writers and artists who would not 
require inordinate fees for their services. 

But the work cannot be done, the im- 
provement made, simply by artists and 
writers as such. It will take a partner- 
ship of leaders with military experience 
and creative talent working most closely 
together. 

A tremendous saving in man-hours of 
instruction is possible. And so is a far 
greater efficiency of training through a 
more thorough understanding of training 
subjects. 
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This is a problem, however, we never 
seem to get around to taking seriously. 


t 
“Public Relations and the Army” 
To the Editors of InrFantTry JouRNAL: 


Much of your editorial on “Public Rela- 
tions and the Army” is true and I am also 
happy to see that you properly credit the 
Army with having many able and sincere 
public relations workers. Their task these 
days is difficult and often thankless, as is not 
unusual even in civilian life. It is often 
surprising to see how real progress is made 
despite the many pitfalls and problems 
thrown up in front of their efforts. 

I believe every effort should be made to 
back up these people and I am sure the 
criticisms mentioned in your editorial are 
made only in the interest of building a 
closer relationship between the Army and 
the public. 

Actually, the only major point of the 
editorial with which I find issue is the tech- 
niques which you would have the Army 
employ in persuading the public. In other 
words, less “sell” anc: more “tell.” As when 
any group of public relations workers get 
together, there are always differences of 
opinion as to the techniques to be used in 
solving any given problem. I feel here that 
your sincerity in making this criticism of the 
techniques is understandable and worth 
while. But I am wondering a bit what 
qualifications The Journat has that sets it 
apart as a professional adviser on public 
relations for the Army. I am afraid, al- 
though The Journat is apart from the 
Army, it is not far enough apart to view the 
Army’s public relations with the clarity that 
it might. But I will grant it has the ad- 
vantage of being close enough to it to see 
certain problems and conditions not so read- 
ily seen by our readers. In this instance, 
though, I cannot see how it would apply. 

One thing which should be asked about 
the Army’s program for public relations is 
what the civilian react on is to it in the grass- 
roots sections of America, not the reaction 
along Pennsylvania Avenue or on 17th 
Street. What do the editors of the dailies 
and weeklies in the hinterland think of the 
material which they receive? How much 
support are they giving the Army today in 
comparison to two or three years ago? What 
about the reaction of our educators, church- 
men, business leaders and just plain people? 
What do civilian public relations experts 
think of the Army program? Have these 
letter men been surveyed—men like T. J. 
Ross, Marvin Murphy, James Irwin, How- 
ard Chase and others? These men I feel 
could give a valued opinion. 

While I, myself, am a former Army pub- 
lic relations officer and credit several years 
to the profession in civil life, I would hesi- 
tate to definitely criticize techniques which, 
to all appearances, seem to be successful, 
without first knowing the results of the 
Army’s present program through impartial 
eyes. I state the program must be fairly 
successful. So it must be if the techniques 
are being continued. We all know the 





Army must be conducting imps 


a ia Survey 
constantly to see if it is on th: ht teach 
in its recruiting program. Whi): \\js jc but 


one phase of its over-all progra, ; 


to reason that if they employ ou:. oe s 
tising and public relations cou, i. - 
cruiting, they must also seek th: sdom of 
outside counsel in its other pub). ;¢| ition: 
activities. This being so, then w: \d Be es 
seem logical that the current tec! ues of 
“selling” rather than “telling” ‘eet 1h, 
general consensus of expert outsid Pini or 

While it is true the Army is no: “selling 
soap as such, I am inclined t beliey 
without benefit of other facts, that it sil 
has something to “sell.” As long as only , 


flyspeck of our great population is daily 
concerned with the Army, either as , 
wearer of the uniform, or as the relative of 
one in OD, and as long as new generations 
continue to mature, it must do some “sell. 
ing” to the public. Unfortunately, Am, 
public relations has a great deal of compe 
tition today. And I no not mean its com 
panion services, all of which face simila 
problems in reaching the public. I mean the 
American people are constantly being bom 
barded with all manner of propaganda from 
abroad and at home from politically hungn 
groups, and from thousands of groups and 
enterprises each competing with the other 
in these crowded times. Frankly, I canno: 
see how the Army can hope to maintain 
even the position it has today by maintain 
ing a lofty, reserved program of just “tel! 
ing.” Competition is much too keen. The 
average American finds life pretty compli 
cated, full of daily pressures, and is pretty 
well taken up with just the simple problem 
of living. I think he needs to be “sold” and 
“resold” constantly in order to maintain his 
interest. 

My main point of contention with your 
editorial lies not with your reasons for pu 
lic relations, which are true, or what mus 
be accomplished through good public rela 
tions. My criticism rests solely in your crit 
cism of the techniques now employed } 
the Army in reaching that goal. I think The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is a little too close 
the forest, especially on this subject. In 
any case, your editorial has provec its valu 
by creating some thought on this \ ital su) 
ject. I imagine, actually, that wis you 
main intent in writing it. 

May. Tuomas C. Roserts, Inf., ORC 
Massapequa, N. Y. 


> It is certainly true that editors, even thos 
of military magazines, may not actually 
be as all-wise and broad in backgroun¢ 
as they have to appear to be to the read 
ers of their publications. One of the ed’ 
tors of The Journat has been deeply in 
terested in public relations (though ) 
much prefers editorial work) ever sinc: 
the time, nearly two decades ago, whe? 
he was public relations officer for ™ 
division commanders in succession. On: 
wanted his name on the front page of th 
nearest daily paper at least three times! 
week, preferably in the headlines— 
headlines. The other didn’t want ) 
name in the paper at all, not even in the 
social notes when the general entertaineé 
the Governor and other prominent pe 
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, large dinner in a public place 


- the festivities could be seen by at 
hundred other diners. That's a 
re oood spread of experience, al- 
th the present editor didn’t meet 
oi emand fully but did pull down a 
oe for trying. One editor also 
- closely with the War Depart- 
ment » Bureau of Public Relatiors several 
year. go in preparing an illustrated book 
of some 200 pages on the Army, which 
we think was a good job. And all 
our editors have had steady contact for 


years with the top public relations activi- 
vies of the Army and the other Services. 

Our chief experience for making some 
‘udoment lies, however, in our knowl- 
edge of the end result of our Army’s pub- 
lic relations effort—the tons of press re- 
leases we have gone through in The 
lourttAL offices during the past ten years 
and more. Two of our editors are able to 
view these releases frorn a newspaper as 
well as a military background for they 
have had newspaper experience. The 
press_ releases, which have come to us 
slaces, have not in general 
seemed t a high order. 

Without any argument as to the sound 
basis of Major Roberts’ suggestion for 
testing the success of Army Public Rela 
tions, we simply come back at his state- 
ment that the present public relations 
policy “must be fairly successful” with 
the belief that “fairly successful” isn’t 
successful enough. The Navy, Marines, 
ind the Air Force have been doing a far 
more effective job in “telling” and/or 
selling” the public, and we put the 
Navy at the top of the list. 

We put the Navy there because it 
“tells” more than “sells.” And now that 
we have thought about it for some time 
we may have tried to be too simple in 
contrasting “telling” and “selling” in our 
editorial. By the word “telling,” we 
meant no “lofty, reserved program of tell 
ing” as Major Roberts appears to have 
gathered. 

By “telling” we meant the absence of 
gush, hoorah, and distorted evidence 
which continues to be used in much sell- 
ing—the items of emphasis particularly to 
be noted in radio advertising with which 
such things as soaps are sold. The claims 
of-all to be “best” when simple laboratory 
tests would show that all, or practically 
ill, were excellent soaps. 

The public has nothing in particular 
against any well-known soap. It seems to 
endure day after day being told that all 
are the best, though we give the people 
more credit than to think they believe it. 
But a large section of the public does 
think it has something against the Army, 
or at least the Army is far from popular 
with a large section of the public. This 
being true, the techniques of selling 
rather than telling tend to meet with dis- 
belief and resistance as outright, and 
what is more, easily detectable propa- 
ganda to be discounted immediately. And 
if the selling is brash enough it rebounds 
against the Army as an obvious effort to 
se!| an unpopular product. 

\s for “telling,” it is only limited to 
the presentation of facts in the most in- 
teresting possible manner. We particular- 
ly ‘mire the Navy's work because it is 
larzely based on the thought “Know us 
etter and you will like us better and 
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realize our national usefulness more 
clearly.” And the Navy presents itself, 
with the thorough cooperation of maga- 
zine, newspaper, radio, movie and other 
outlets which it has gained, in a manner 
that makes its eel to the public with 
little or no distortion. One aspect of its 
public relations which we deem espe- 
cially important is its successful support 
of story writers. It goes to every reason- 
able length to suggest ideas for stories 
about the Navy and gives the utmost 
help to those who write them. Simply 
keep track for a while of the number of 
Navy stories you see in the big circula 
tion magazines as compared to the num- 
ber with an Army background. And don’t 
decide that the naval service is a better 
background for such fiction, for the Army 
has just as many possibilities for varied 
and dramatic tale-telling, if not more. 
The editors will use the stories if they 
get good ones. 

We deeply appreciate Major Roberts’ 
sincere me: lle ligent letter of comment. 
We are not, we think, as far apart on 
“telling” and “selling” as he believed. 
The Journat simply holds that first-rate 
and undistorted telling is by all odds the 
best kind of “selling” for Army purposes. 
Major Roberts will also have seen in our 
October issue, that the highest military 
authority agreed with our editorial. 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


As a veteran of many months’ service in 
various Army public-relations echelons, | 
am resigned to the notion that military pub 
lic relations Cor, as I believe it is now 
called, public information) will almost al 
ways be something less than inspired, but 
even so I could not help wincing when | 
read an Associated Press item this morning 
about a certain Private George Newhall, 
who, according to the story, “put his claim 
for the Army eating championship on the 
line today.” The story—which had all the 
earmarks of having been enthusiastically 
engineered by a public-relations officer, 
and don’t think I am not familiar with the 
earmarks—went on to list some “typical 
menus” favored by Private Newhall at 
Army messes. 

According to the news story, Private 
Newhall is only twenty-two years old, and 
I hope that as he grows older he will stop 
gorging himself long enough to think about 
what effect a story like this one about him 
must have upon hungry people in other 
parts of the world, not to mention quite a 
few housewives in his own country con 
cerned both with the high cost of living and 
with the current budget for military ex- 
penditures. I have no hope, however, for the 
public information officer who I assume put 
the story out. To my way of thinking, he 
has furnished the Russians with an incalcul 
ably appetizing dish of propaganda, and at 
the same time has done our military estab 
lishment a considerable disservice. That 
public information has made my stomach 
turn; I hope that somebody will make his 
ache. 

E. J. Kann, Jr. 
New Yorker Magazine 


New York, N. Y. 


> Our thanks for a thoughtful letter from 
former Warrant Officer Kahn, whose ef 
forts to publicize the Infantry during 
World War II were always decent and 
highly intelligent. 
7 7 5 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


After World War I the enlisted men who 
had served as officers were permitted to 
wear the green braid of the officer corps as 
a token of an appreciative country for serv- 
ice rendered. In the army of today there 
are many soldiers with from a few months 
to several years of commissioned service. 
These men may not count commissioned 
service toward clasps for the Good Conduct 
Medal nor have they been awarded any 
insignia comparable to that worn by the 
enlisted man who served as an officer in 
World War I. 

Most of the soldiers in the group to 
whom I refer are NCOs, many of them are 
members of the ORC. They are proud of 
their service in the officer corps. It would 
seem that they might be deserving of some 
award for having accepted the responsibili 
ties of an ofhcer in wartime. 

A ribbon similar to the Good Conduct 
Medal, with blue replacing the red, might 
be appropriate. A clasp with one knot for 
each year of service as an officer might be 
added. This is merely a suggestion; the 
form of the award is not a matter to quibble 
about. Whatever form it might take, it 
would be received with deep appreciation 
and worn with pride by those men to whom 
it was awarded. 


M /Ser. Frank L. Brown 
State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pa. 


oa 4 4 
We Need a Chief 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


It was good to read in your October num 
ber that the Infantry Arms Branch wants 
to serve the Infantry officer as helpfully as 
possible. I’m going to write pretty soon my 


self and see what chance I stand for the job 


I'd appreciate having for my last tour of 
service before the clock ticks past my six 
tieth birthday. 

However, what the Infantry needs is a 
Chief. It is the biggest branch and the 
main fighting branch. We need a Chief of 
Infantry to stand up for us and encourage 
us. So do the Field Artillery and the other 
chiefless branches. 

A new Chief of Infantry would not be a 
commander. The chiefs of branches never 
were commanders of troops when the In 
fantry and other combat branches had 
them. The Chief did, however, push devel 
opments and take good care of al] Infantry 
men and saw that they got a fair deal. 

If the Quartermaster Corps and the Sig 
nal Corps and the Engineers need a chief, 
the Infantry certainly does. Infantry prob 
lems are frequently just as special as theirs 
and the Infantry needs a pappy in Wash 
ington just as much as they do. 


No reason why a Chief of Infantry 
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would slow up branch cooperation, which 
I'm all for and always have been. Anyway, 
make cooperation his main mission. Give 
him the job of fostering it. 

It may be natural for an old-timer like 
me to miss having a Chief of Infantry but 
I know the younger officers see the need for 
one, too. They feel lost, too. A young 
major I talked with not long ago, who had 
been serving in the Pentagon, told me that 
he knew of conferences there where the 
service branches would be represented by 
their chiefs, who are major generals, and 
the Infantry and other combat branches by 
lieutenant colonels. 

The Infantry needs a Chief of Infantry 
and he should be a three-star general. If 
there’s some reason why the word “chief” 
is objectionable, then call him Inspector 
General of Infantry or the Infantry Repre- 
sentative—or the Infantry’s Daddy. 

I say we need a Chief of Infantry and 
I'll bet more than even money that a poll of 
the Infantry would be ten-to-one in favor 
of it. And the same in the Field and Coast 
Artillery and the Armored Cavalry, too. 

Are there any good arguments against it? 
If so, 1 don’t know what they are. 

Cotonet or INFANTRY. 


> We can’t think of many good ones off- 
hand, either, as long as we have different 
combat branches or act as if we did. We'd 
like to see the younger officers serve in 
three or four different branches in their 
first ten or twelve years. But a Chief 
could be important in supervising such 
broader training. We think the argu 
mentative prestige of the combat branch 
chiefs, who were often noted for their 
hard fights on behalf of their branches, 
particularly over which branch would get 
some newly developed weapon, was a 
principal reason why the Chiefs’ offices 
were + othe: in 1942. But that wasn’t a 
sound reason. We often thought some 
type of senior Infantry representative was 
badly needed during the war. And we 
think that's still true. 

The Journat will welcome letters on 
this matter, discussion on either side— 
and not only from Infantrymen but from 
the Artillerys and the Cavalry. 


t 7 7 
Not 40mm But 4mm 


To the Editors of Inranrry JourNAL: 


Just for the record there is in my letter 
concerning the electric gun (To the Editors 
—August 1948 issue) an editor's error. 

In the third paragraph, line two should 
read “The German scientists made one up 
in 4mm and .. .” This model was not 
40mm but four (4)mm. 

Thank you very much. 

F. P.WitiiaMson. 
604 Maryland Avenue 
Cambridge, Maryland. 
7 5 7 
INFANTry Journal 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JouRNAL: 

Would you be interested in an article on 

the way we have raised our infant son, 


James Dwight E—-—-———— ? He is three 
years and two months old and has never had 
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a moment's illness. We have a complete 
record of the diet we have followed and his 
weight progress. Our doctor says he has 
known few babies as healthy as our son. 
(NAME WITHHELD) 


>» About two manuscripts per year come to 
our editors on different aspects of child 
raising. We hope son Jimmy becomes 
Chief of Staff some day, but we also 
urge some people to note more closely 
that there is an “RY” on the end of the 
“INFANT.” It’s The Infantry, not 


Infant, JourNAL. 
Cf of 


Quiet: Men Thinking 
To the Editors of InFantry JouRNAL: 


Lieutenant Morris's Cerebration about 
staff officers needing time and quiet to think 
applies to every officer. 

I've heard that when General Marshal] 
was assistant commandant at The Infantry 
School, he used to go around and find fault 
with things if he didn’t see school instruc- 
tors occasionally with feet on top of their 
desks, looking out of the window trying to 
have a few ideas. 

Sentor INsTRuCTOR. 


> We've heard the same thing—heard it a 
long time ago and tried to make it 
practice ourselves. 


y y 3 


Contributions From Civilians—Poetry 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Do you accept material from civilian 
writers or are you strictly limited to the mili- 
tary? I have a number of poems about the 
Army which I will submit to your magazine 
if you can accept the work by a civilian. 


Joun T. Brank yn. 
Washington. 


>» We welcome articles from civilians if 
their material shows a thorough knowl- 
edge of Infantry or Army problems and 
we think their material will be of interest 
to our largely military readers. It must, 
however, have an authentic military 
background unless it deals with a special 
topic of a scientific nature that might 
have special interest because it touches 
closely on military matters. A good ex- 
ample would be an article on the success- 
ful selection of potential leaders in any 
field. Discoveries and developments in 
this field are practically certain to have 
military application. 

As for poetry, we do print it and we 
are always glad to look at poems, but here 
again the verse must have something for 
the military reader. 

In fact, we hardly ever receive verse 
we can use and we'd like to find more. 
We are not limited by any means to imi- 
tation Kipling but we'll even buy that if 
it’s good enough. We prefer the shorter 
forms of verse but we've been known to 
print a poem five pages long. And we 
would certainly use narrative verse, bal- 
lads or otherwise, if they were of high 
quality. 

We do place a limit; the poem must be 
understandable. We can’t use the ab 
struse even when it’s good. 





























For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the folloy. 
ing bookstores in your neig!sorhood 
to stock all Infantry Journal Pres 
Books. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield St. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Open Bookshop 
989 Broad St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc 
29 S. Wabash Ave. 


Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
19-23 East 4th St. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
633 Euclid Ave. 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Ave., W. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hagedorn Book Shop 
913 Locust St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 N. 6th St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main Street 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Pickwick Book Shop 
6743 Hollywood Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
808 Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
307 Market St. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Soft Duty, Indeed! 


The Department of the Army, in its 
career plan for officers, has included a 
tour of duty with one of the civilian 
components. And for every ofhicer as- 
signed to the National Guard as an in- 
structor the Army details at least one 
sergeant instructor. Therefore, when 
ne considers that the postwar plan for 
the National Guard has 2 quota of 
twenty-five infantry divisions, two ar 
mored divisions, twenty-three separate 
regimental combat teams and numerous 
types of non-divisional troops, the num- 
ber of regular officers and noncoms to 
be assigned is appreciable. 

Now it is unfortunately true that the 
feeling is prevalent that such an assign 
ment is a cushy one. For example, a rep- 
resentative from the G-3 section in our 
local Army headquarters envies us be- 
cause, according to him, the National 
Guard instructors are largely their own 
bosses. He talks enviously about the in- 
structors having their own working 
hours, not having to execute field prob- 
lems, and about not having any forma- 
tions to stand or courts or boards to sit 
m. In his opinion, the National Guard 
instructors have the “choice plums” as 
tar as details are concerned. 

Unfortunately, this general impres- 
sion can be very harmful, both to the 
Department of the Army and to the 
National Guard. There are two very 
important reasons for this. . 

In the first place, such a “job descrip 
tion’ might very easily lead to a rush for 
a National Guard detail without thor- 
oughly examining the aualifications 
officers and noncoms need if thev are to 
Perform the duty properly. Perhaps a 
few examples will illustrate the point. 

Lieutenant Colonel Smith, who had 
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done a fine job during the war, was as 
signed as an RCT instructor to a cer- 
tain National Guard unit. Smith 
worked hard, put in a lot of extra time 
in order to assist the Guard in their ef- 
forts, got along well with his counter 
part, the RCT commander; in short, 
he did everything he could to insure 
the success of his mission with the 
Guard. Yet, Smith had to be relieved. 
Why? Because he didn’t have the per 
sonality required for this particular type 
of duty. He wore the DSC, yet that 
didn’t enable him to gain the confidence 
of the Guardsmen. He had a superior 
record ever since he had graduated from 
the Military Academy, yet that didn’t 
prevent the Adjutant General of the 
local Guard from requesting his release. 

Then there was Master Sergeant 
Jones, another combat veteran who had 
risen from corporal to captain during 
the fighting in the Southwest Pacific. 
He had been a Guardsman before the 
war and he, too, wore the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Assigned to duty with the 
Guard he plunged into his work and 
soon “ate, slept, talked, and lived Na- 
tional Guard.” No other noncom in the 
Instructor detachment could match his 
enthusiasm or his efforts. He worked 
seven days a week. His wife complained 
that she hardly ever saw him. Yet he 
had to be transferred and for the same 
reason as the Colonel. 

Another sergeant instructor, an ex 
captain with an enviable combat record, 
lasted about a month. His trouble was 
an incurable weakness for the fair sex. 
Although only twenty-six years old, he 
had been divorced twice. Yet he was as 
signed to instructor duty and sent to a 
small town where everyone knew every 
one else. It wasn't long before his extra 
curricular activities were well known 


to all and he had to be transferred. 

The point is that a combat record 
simply isn't enough to warrant the as 
signment of a particular soldier to Na 
tional Guard duty. The officer or non 
com must be an unusually good instruc 
tor. He must be settled in his family 
life, and, above all, he must have the 
right kind of personality. Frequent 
transfers of instructors endanger the 
prestige of the Regular Establishment 
and impair the efhiciency of the National 
Guard 

The second reason why the impres 
sion that duty with the National Guard 
is easy and might harm both the Army 
personnel and the Guard has to do 
with money. In the rush to get an 
instructor detail with the National 
Guard, an ofhicer or noncom might over 
look the fact that such duty will cost 
him much mcure money than would an 
assignment on a post. Again, perhaps an 
actual case which, incidentally, typifies 
most situations, will provide an insight 
into the problem. 

Master Sergeant Green, a battalion 
instructor, came to Smithburg for duty 
with the local Guard unit. First, he was 
confronted with the problem of obtain 
ing suitable living quarters for himself 
and his family. Living in the local hotel 
was too expensive, so he had to hunt for 
an apartment or a house. Since housing 
is a tough problem in Smithburg, as 
everywhere else, he finally had to rent 
an apartment and pay what the land 
lord wanted. Next, he had to get some 
thing to cook on and he soon found 
himself committed to paying for a range 
on the installment plan. He also had to 
buy a refrigerator. Then there was furni 
ture. And alone with the apartment were 
the monthly light, water, and telephone 


bills. 
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Sergeant Green was not one of those 
few lucky chaps who had managed to 
get an assignment near an Army post. 
He therefore had to get along without 
the benefits of a post exchange, com- 
missary, post movies, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, golf course—all the facilities 
that help keep living expenses to a min- 
imum. Then he was informed by his 
wife one morning that another little 
Green “was on the way.” There was no 
Army hospital in the area so Green had 
to pay a civilian doctor for the prenatal 
and delivery expenses. In fact, whenever 
any of his family needed medical at- 
tention, he had to pay for it. 

When Green had settled down to his 
duties he discovered that most of his 
work had to be done at night—that’s 
when the Guard drills. This meant that 
he would have to travel at night and 
eat at restaurants. He had to join local 
clubs, he was asked Cand hardly could 
refuse) to support local Guard activities 
by purc hasing tickets to dances. And he 
found that he had to do a limited 
amount of entertaining. 

In short, Green learned that the Army 
does not prov ide its National Guard in 
structors with anything resembling an 
expense account. He found, as do most 
oficers and noncoms who are assigned 
to such duty, that the expenses are ter 
rific. If he hadn't been one of those 
people who can knuckle down and live 
despite extra costs, he would have had 
to ask for reassignment and that would 
have hurt both the Army and the local 
Guard unit. 

These reasons ought to be enough to 
convince anyone that National Guard 
duty isn’t a soft snap. First a man has to 
have the right kind of personality if he 
is to do a successful job, and second he 
must resign himself to meeting unaccus 
tomed expenses. 

Lr. Cor. Instructor. 


M1 Insurance for Platoon Leaders 


In Infantry combat it makes good 
sense to kill or disable the leaders of 
the enemy's forces if you can spot them. 
Without a leader a unit becomes dis- 
organized and weakened. 

This being so, these questions natur- 
ally come to the rifle platoon leader: 
Why should I go into combat marked 
as a special target? Why should it be 
decreed that I carry the small carbine 
while all others in the platoon carry the 
MI rifle? Certainly the enemy knows 
that American Infantry officers are so 
equipped. 

Is it any wonder then that so many 
first and second lieutenants became 
casualties? 
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OH YEAH? 


The new drill can hold a man’s at- 
tention and demand his obedience as 
well as the old. We know that it can 
be mastered in much less time. Let's 
hope that we'll never again see drill 
records like the one of a company I 
once took over: 


Exrract oF Recorp or Dritis 
Company L—INFANTRY 


1935-36 
Drill Hours 
SN, os wacnpwe baat 280 
Pea 50 
Ter ] 
Company in attack .......... 3 
Platoon in attack ...... Rained ou 


—From a Cerebration in the May- 
June, 1939, INFANTRY JOURNAL. 











I was a platoon leader and it was only 
by chance that I used a rifle instead of a 
carbine. It happened that my carbine 
was destroyed while I was on a patrol, 
and so I took an M1. For the rest of the 
war I used the rifle and used it effective- 
ly. My regiment saw combat from the 
Siegfried to the Elbe, and my company 
participated in most of the actions. In 
the case of my company, three of the 
platoon leaders who started in combat 
with the company were killed in com- 
bat. | am the fourth. One lieutenant in 
the company was killed under circum- 
stances that rather definitely established 
that he was selected as a target by the 
Germans. Another lieutenant was killed 
under similar circumstances. 

I don’t mean to say that the only 
reason I wasn’t hit was because I carried 
a rifle instead of a carbine. But I firmly 
believe it contributed a lot to my safety. 
I was under direct rifle and machine- 
gun fire many times, but I don’t believe 
I was ever fired upon by an enemy sol- 
dier because he knew I was the leader 
of the attacking group. 

The M1 rifle is not too heavy and un- 
wieldy for the average officer. I am six 
feet one inch and weigh 160 pounds and 
1 did not find that the weapon inter- 
fered with my activities in leading my 
platoon in combat. 

I also preferred the rifle because it is 
powerful and has tremendous striking 
power. Its range is much greater than 
the carbine. Its tracers often prove val- 
uable in marking a target or in directing 
fire. The rifle has a psychological effect 
both on the platoon leader and on the 
men. This effect leads to better fighting. 
The men are more apt to say, “There's 
a lieutenant who is in here fighting with 





the rest of us,” rather shan 


lat s thar 
ass doing up here with that hooter?” 
A lieutenant leading the fi his pls 
toon can often cause men. tical a. 
green men or reinforcem¢ to fre 
when otherwise they would Firin 
gives new men confidence in nselves 
it holds the enemy to the g: und an) 
allows you to move your un around 


1 would suggest that for im st of th. 
fighting such as we saw in | 


ope the 
M1 rifle should be standard | don 
for rifle platoon leaders. || pistol 
should never be used; the carbine on) 


for specific jobs. 


Ex-PLaToon [Leaner 


Combat Pack 


During the war many Infantry unix 
particularly airborne ones, operated fo, 
considerable periods without company 
transportation or kitchens and it wa 
necessary for the Doughboy to carry 
of his possessions with him. If the pack 
were left behind for an attack th 
Doughboy was uncomfortable until } 
could get it back. If a tired detail was 





sent to the assembly area for packs Leyte ( 
manpower was temporarily lost from the [THE J/ 
position and the soldier had to pari Tex 
through the pile to find his pack. To add Field. 
to the Doughboy’s discomfiture the pack 162 | 
M-43, M-44, M-28 or musette bag was ladies 

not adequate for his needs. It was to 
small (the M-44-45), had narrow Straps The | 
that cut the shoulders, and other disad. §!?*+ 
vantages. SCR 300 operators and amm the gre 
bearers found that someone else had \merice 
carry their pack because it could not kx renavisa 
slung on their chest conveniently. phey cou 
Paratroopers found it very convenien: B°°"* 
to stow the musette bag on their sus BP" 4 
penders from the front below their « whole p 
serve chute before jumping; on the would b 
ground they were ready for action by M"” 
merely flipping the bag over a shoulder In pre 
an imp 


They were disappointed to learn that 
the M-45 pack did not have this featur 
and in addition was too small to carn 
the necessary articles and rations. 
The infantryman, who expects to liv: 
out of his pack in the next war, wants 
a roomy, water repellent musette bag 
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with horseshoe roll straps, and the furlo tee 
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shoulder-protecting suspenders and : 
snap-on adjustment that will allow th 
bag to be quickly flipped over to the 
front or removed altogether. The beg 
must be large enough to carry toilt 
articles, poncho, sweater (it’s cold o 
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OK REVIEWS 


leyte Gulf—Japanese Viewpoint 
THE JAPANESE AT LEYTE GULF: 


[ne Sno Operation. By James A. 
Field, Jr. Princeton University Press. 
162 Pages; Maps and _ illustrations; 
Index; $2.50. 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf in October 
1944 was by all odds and any standards 
the greatest sea fight of all time. The 
\merican invasion of the Philippines 
confronted the Japanese with a challenge 
they could not ignore. The Japanese key- 
stone in Southeast Asia was the Philip 
pines, and if they lost those islands the 
whole purpose of the Pacific campaigns 
would be nullified. It was a case of fight 
now or throw in the sponge. 

In preparation for what they knew was 
an impending showdown, the Japanese 
staffs prepared four separate plans of ac- 
tion for what they considered the critical 
areas. These four operations were known 
as Sho. Sho 1 covered the defense of the 
Philippines; Sho 2 that of Formosa, the 
Nansei Shoto and Kyushu (Southern 
Japan); Sho 3 provided for Shikoku, 
Honshu and under certain circumstances 
the Nanpo Shoto (Central Japan); and 

ho 4 covered Hokkaido (Northern 
apan). The character Sho given these 
écisive operations means “to conquer.” 

Sho 1, the defense of the Philippines, 
urned into one of the battles of the 
ages. The Battle for Leyte Gulf actually 
onsisted of three major battles all going 
n at the same time (October 23-26, 
944 and a series of simultaneous small- 
engagements. This vast struggle was 
oug it Out Over an area of half a million 
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square miles (twice the size of France 
in encounters separated by as much as 
a thousand miles. For four days the 
fighting continued in scattered and usual 
ly uncoordinated action in the air, on the 
surface and under the sea, but with the 
focus always on the beachhead in the 
Gulf from which the battle took its name. 
Despite the remarkable advances in 
aerial search, radar and communications, 
the vast distances involved in this opera 
tion, darkness, weather and profound 
confusion make this battle not only the 
epitome of the Pacific War, but a classi- 
cal example of an operation almost blan- 
keted by the traditional “fog of war.” 
This book is the Japanese account of 
Sho 1, placed in its proper context 
against the larger background of Japan’s 
war and of Japanese intelligence of 
American plans. The progress and co 
ordination, or uncoordination, of the 
Japanese battle fleets are detailed event 
by event, and are documented by quota 
tions from directives, dispatches and ac- 
tion reports, plus the invaluable oral in 
formation gained from interrogation of 
Japanese naval officers. Mr. Field has 
not attempted to deal critically with the 
battle as a whole, or to analyze the les 
sons of the operations. He confines him 
self to elucidating the planning and exe 
cution of Japan’s greatest attempt to de 
feat the American advances across the 
Pacific, the attempt which resulted in 
the effective destruction of the Japanese 


Navy. 
The book is a model of its kind. The 


maps are clear and uncluttered, the pho 
tographs are remarkable, the text is lucid 


and to the point, the indexing capable. 


R. G. McC. 


Fine War Novel 
THE CRUSADERS. By Stefan Heym. 


Little, Brown & Company. 642 Pages; 
$3.50. 


The Crusaders is a historical novel 
written against a backdrop of the Euro 
pean theater of operations during World 
War Il. In the first analysis, it might 
seem that the author writing a novel of 
contemporary setting has a much easier 
task than the author working in an 
earlier period of history. Details of out 
standing events and personages should be 
relatively fresh in mind. It should be far 
easier to maintain an authentic atmos 
phere without extensive research. And 
the research needed could be conducted 
without undue labor. But the writer of 
the contemporary novel, particularly 
about World War II, finds his work sub 
ject to a much more critical reading. 
There are, after all, at least ten million 
experts on World War II, and, it is 
among this group that such books have 
their widest appeal. 

Perhaps the author was aware of these 
pitfalls when he chose a Psychological 
Warfare unit as a means of integrating 
his characters into the Army. Except for 
a passing acquaintance with some of the 
leaflets distributed by this branch, the 
majority of Gls were not familiar with its 
inner workings. The choice proved a 
good one, for the reader will not be dis 
tracted by errors of omission and un 
familiarity with detail that have riddled 
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The Lincoln 
Papers 


Abraham Lincoln was the central char- 
acter in the most dramatic period of 
American history. People in every walk 
of life wrote to him to offer advice, to 
ask favors, to condemn and criticize. 
Such letters could not help but capture 
the nation’s life pulse during one of its 
most critical periods. Yet for 82 years 
the public had been denied access to 
these documents. 


The story of The Lincoln Papers is as 
fascinating as anything written about 
Lincoln himself. After Nicolay and Hay 
completed their authorized biographies, 
Robert Todd Lincoln sealed the papers, 
and eventually donated them to the 
Library of Congress, to be opened 21 
years after bis death. Scholars through- 
out the world wanted to read them, but 
all were refused. Why? Did they re- 
veal secrets about the war, about Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, about Lincoln himself? 
In Volume I, Mr. Mearns tells the 
strange story of the papers, and the 
controversy they inspired. 


Carefully chosen from over 18,560 
documents, The Lincoln Papers cover 
his early years, political campaigns, and 
first critical months as president. These 
letters (many of them confidential re- 
ports) dramatically show you what 
Lincoln’s countrymen thought and felt 
about him. 


You meet office seekers, scheming wom- 
en, statesmen, generals, spies, editors, 
relatives—who wrote Lincoln their in- 
nermost thoughts, their demands, and 
even threats. As you read The Lincoln 
Papers you begin to see the world 
through Lincoln’s own eyes, and live 
again one of the most fascinating and 
awe-inspiring periods of our history. It 
is an experience which few readers will 
ever quite forget. 


Archibald MacLeish says: 


“A few of us who have read the deft, 
urbane and salty prose of David Mearns 
have long realized that he is one of 
the pleasantest authors of our time 
to read. Readers of THE LINCOLN 
PAPERS have that discovery before 
them as well as the infinite treasures 


of the book itself.” $10.00 
Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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other war works by inexperienced hands. 
Actually, the author had a much more 
important reason for selecting a Psycho- 
logical Warfare unit as his vehicle. 

The Crusaders is not primarily con- 
cerned with the physical and mental as- 
pects of actual combat but rather with 
the more complex position of the Ameri- 
can conquerors on foreign soil. The 
moral disintegration of individuals 
through ease of fraternization and the 
temptations of the black market is a 
recurring theme. The anomalous position 
of these harbingers of democracy is the 
central structure of this novel. Mr. Heym 
handles his theme with dramatic force 
and facile writing. 

The story opens in France in 1944, 
and introduces us to most of the princi- 
pal characters. Sergeant Bing and Lieu- 
tenant Yates, who find themselves cru- 
sading for American ideals and sense of 
fair play against certain of their superiors 
as well as the Nazis. General Farrish, a 
hard-riding, armored unit commander, 
sketched in part, it appears, from a one- 
sided portrait of the late General Patton. 
The villains of the piece are myriad: 
Major Willoughby, Captain Loomis and 
Sergeant Dondolo lead the American 
roster with Lieutenant Colonel Otto 
Pettinger and Prince Yasha Bereskin 
heading the foreign contingent. Tracing 
the American course of conquest, the 
story winds through the liberation of 
Paris, the Battle of the Bulge, the libera- 
tion of a concentration camp and a brief 
period of occupation. 

The Crusaders is more than an histori- 
cal novel; it is a psychological novel as 
well. The story gains much of its strength 
through the author’s brilliant dissection 
of his characters. The reader becomes 
uncommonly familiar with the innermost 
foibles of the principals and unconscious- 
ly builds up a sympathy and/or re- 
pugnance for them. 

Considering the length and complexity 
of his story, Mr. Heym comes off with a 
surprisingly good average of realism. 
With one exception, his characters are 
strong and well drawn. The principal 
woman character, that of Karen Wal- 
lace, newspaperwoman—is the weakest of 
the lot. Not only is she unbelievable, but 
her position as a member of the working 
press is incongruous. 

The author exhibits a singular skill for 
handling several themes at one time 
without a bobble. The novel is not with- 
out sex but it has been relegated to a 
minor role. As a matter of fact, it ap- 
pears to have been interjected from time 
to time merely as a sop to current his- 
torical novel tradition. 


The Crusaders is an important novel 





of stark realism which ge 


: tes high 
reader interest.—Roserrt F-. ( 
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Civil War Adventu 


NO BUGLES TONIGH1 
Lancaster. Little, Brown & 
325 Pages; $3.00. 


Bruce Lancaster studies our «rly wan 
and writes excellent novels abiut them 
In No Bugles Tonight he brinos to light 
an obscure incident of the Civil War_ 
the raid of James J. Andrews and , 
picked crew of twenty-two on the West. 
ern and Atlantic Railroad between Atlan. 
ta and Chattanooga—and weaves around 
it a fast-moving novel. 

The hero is Whipple Sheldon, first ser. 
geant of Kinnyard’s Independent Ohic 
Battery, a rather likable self-centered 
young man who goes along on the raid 
on the theory that he will probably get ; 
commission out of it, and thus further 
his postwar political career. Sheldon, 
along with the rest of the raiding party, 
is captured and in prison achieves the 
maturity he had lacked before. After his 
escape he volunteers to go back to’ the 
South, posing as a Canadian manufac 
turer's agent, to secure information and 
help other Union people working there 
to unite the islands of Union sympathiz 
ers that existed in the South 

There is, of course, a girl, Penn Grain 
ger, attractive widow of a Tennessee 
planter, at first suspected by Sheldon of 
working for the Confederacy. Later he 
discovers that she has been working for 
the Union. They manage to fall in love 
and are united permanently, the reader 
assumes, as Sherman lifts Longstreet's 
siege of Knoxville. 

Sheldon’s adventures make for excit- 
ing, suspenseful reading, but the book as 
a whole is not as good as Lancasters 
earlier The Scarlet Patch, the story of 
the foreign volunteers who fought for the 
Union throughout the Civil War. The 
reason for this is simple. The adventures 
of one or two men, no matter how excit 
ing, pale into insignificance beside the 
drama of a battle. The scenes that Lan 
caster describes when Kinnyard’s Battery, 
or a division, or an army, goes into action 
are far superior to anything else in the 
book. He has an ability given to fen 
men, the ability to describe the tension 
of men waiting for action, the desperate 
confusion of a small-unit fight, and the 
orderly confusion, the shifting pattern of 
the larger units going into battle. 

I wish that No Bugles Tonight pu' 
more emphasis on the campaigns of Sher 
man and Grant, even though it does tel 
competently the story of little-known 
people who performed heroically in the 
Union cause. As the book stands, it 's# 


y Bruce 
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venture yarn, but the historical 
tive throws an otherwise good 


it of balance.—O. C. S. 
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Sportsman's Choice 


SHOTS FIRED IN ANGER. By Lt. 
john B. George. Samworth. 421 
Paces; Illustrated; $4.00. 


ORDNANCE WENT UP FRONT. 
By Sgt. Roy F. Dunlap. Samworth. 
417 Pages; Illustrations; $4.00. 


HUNTING AMERICAN LIONS. By 
Lt. Comdr. Frank C. Hibben. T. Y. 
Crowell. 225 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


THE HUNTING RIFLE. By Col. 
Townsend Whelen. Stackpole & 
Heck. 507 Pages; Illustrations; $5.00. 


\MERICAN RIFLES AND CAR- 
TRIDGES. By John Taylor. Sam- 
worth. 431 Pages; Illustrations; $6.00. 


THE HUNTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Edited by Raymond Camp. Stackpole 
& Heck 1152 Pages; Illustrated; 
$17.50. 


BOWIE KNIFE. By Raymond W. 
Thorp. University of New Mexico 
Press. 167 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


KENNEL, SHOW AND FIELD. By 
May Larson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
252 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 


SALMON FISHING. By Richard 
Waddington. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
199 Pages; Illustrated; $4.00. 


THEY TOOK TO THE SEA. By 
David Klein and Mary Louise John- 
son. Rutgers University Press. 216 
Pages; $4.00. 


The books by Colonel George and Ser- 
geant Dunlap cover much the same 
territory—a “gun nut’s” view of World 
War Il weapons. Dunlap gives the ord- 
nance point of view, George that of the 
combat infantryman. George was with 
the 132d Infantry on Guadalcanal, and 
then with Merrill in Burma. The first 


~~ 


half of his book starts with a discussion of 


rileman training and tactics, and then 


goes into a shot-by-shot account of a 


rifleman’s war against the Japs. His nar- 


rative sometimes takes the slant of a good 
big: game hunting story. Reminiscent of 
McBride’s classical A Rifleman Went to 


Var, George’s book has some top-notch 


stuff in it. The second half of his book 


describes the weapons used and en- 
intered in the field. His passion for 


shooting and his accurate technical de- 
scriptions will appeal to any weapons en- 


usiast. The sketches by Japanese art- 
sts are excellent. Dunlap, a skilled shot 
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and gunsmith, was lucky enough to get 
into Ordnance. He gives detailed de- 
scriptions of practically every Allied and 
enemy small arm and automatic, spicing 
his account with candid sidelights. He 
served in Egypt, New Guinea, the Phil- 
ippines and Japan, so was able personally 
to sample the weapons he describes. The 
final chapter is a useful one on convert- 
ing military to sporting weapons. 

Hibben’s Hunting American Lions is 
a narrative account of this dangerous 
sport. His yarns are exciting, and 
though you can pick up many a practical 
tip, he has not written a “how-to-do-it” 
account. 

Townsend Whelen’s book on The 
Hunting Rifle now appears in a second 
and greatly revised edition. It is an in 
tensely practical book, covering design, 
selection, ballistics and marksmanship 
It is complete and authoritative in every 
respect. Whelen writes simply and ex 
pertly on the fundamentals of the sport. 
His treatment of ballistics is understand 
able by the average shooter. The discus 
sion of cartridges (including wildcats) 
and killing power is illuminating and 
practical. The section on marksmanship 
is sensible and aims to make a practical 
shooter. His coverage of weapons in 
cludes the Remington 721 and 722, the 
Stevens 325; and of sights, the Weaver 
K-6, Stith Master Mount and the Sour- 
dough front sight. Many of his followers 
wish that Whelen would do as thorough 
a job of revising his Wilderness Hunt 
ing and Wildcraft. 

John Taylor, sometimes writing as 
Pondoro, has produced a classical book 
on American Rifles and Cartridges. To 
do it justice would require a long review. 
It is enough to say that nobody has ever 
written as complete a book on the sub- 
ject, or one as engrossing to read (and 
I've read hundreds of them). Packed 
with information, it is no dry technical 
discussion. Taylor can spin a fine yarn, 
and he backs his opinions with practical 
experiences that are as exciting as any 
hunting stories written. The illustrations 
are superb. Altogether a very fine book. 

The Hunter's Encyclopedia is a little 
overwhelming. Physically, its 1152 pages 
are a lot of book for the money, but prac- 
tically it fails in its purpose, as does any 
one-volume encyclopedia: it gives you 
snatches of information on a lot of things, 
but complete information on nothing. 
Ardent readers will recognize much of 
the material; and many of the illustra- 
tions are the same old catalog cuts. The 
history and descriptions of game and 
game birds are well done, and probably 
the most useful in the book. The colored 


game bird illustrations are precise and 














COMPANY COMMANDER 
By Charles B. MacDonald 


The story of a rifle company and 
its men in the Bulge, through Ger- 
many, into Czechoslovakia. The 
best personal narrative and one of 
the best stories of small unit action 
to come out of two wars. $3.00 


AIRBORNE WARFARE 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


General Gavin, long-time com- 
mander of the 82d Airborne and 
one of America’s keenest students 
of airborne warfare, reviews the 
airborne operations of World War 
II and offers solutions to the prob- 
lems apt to confront the airborne 
commander or trooper in the fu- 
ture. $3.00 


FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE 
By Lt. Col. Stedman Chandler 
and Col. Robert W. Robb 


An operations handbook for the 
combat intelligence officer of any 
branch—written by two officers 
who have distilled the expert pro- 
cedures absolutely necessary in 
practical combat intelligence. $2.50 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


General Cooke was ordered to in- 
vestigate a situation in which men 
were being discharged from the 
Army for psychiatric reasons, faster 
than Selective Service could supply 
replacements. This book gives his 
findings—surprising, informative, 
immediately and practically valu- 
able. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 
By Paul M. A. Linebarger 


The only modern study of psycho- 
logical warfare—a subject of the 
most tremendous concern to every 
American. $3.50 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Money-Saving Offer 
To Readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


By arrangement with the publisher, the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is privileged to pre- 
sent the first two volumes of Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman's classic biography of George Wash- 
ington to its readers at the special prepubli- 
cation price of only $12.50. 

These two volumes to be published Octo- 
ber 18 cover the life of the young Washing- 
ton. Volume I covers his background and 
youth and Volume II covers the period of his 
military schooling during the period of the 
French and Indian War. 


Washington emerges as a descendant of 
two-fisted members of an acquisitive society; 
as a man with an eye for good land and a 
quenchless ambition to become rich as soon 
as he honestly could. The whole background 
of Virginia society of 1750 is filled in; the 
study of Washington's military career as 
Commander in Chief of Virginia troops in 
the French and Indian War has benefited by 


a surprising number of new documents. 





Each of the two volumes is illustrated with 
portraits, original documents, maps and plans. 
On all orders postmarked before midnight, 
October 15, the prepublication price is $12.50. 


For orders postmarked after midnight, 
October 15, the price will be $15.00. 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 




















beautiful, but could have been done 
more justice in the printing. The ma- 
terial on firearms is spotty; that on game 
dogs good. The miscellany, covering 
everything from hunting by airplane 
through ferreting and snowshoes, is in- 
teresting but not very practical. The 
game laws must be used with caution, 
since they change almost every month. 
Despite its shortcomings, the book is a 
good buy at $17.50. 

Bowie Knife is a fascinating book. His- 
tory was written and blood was shed at 
the point of the murderous weapon 
named after Colonel Bowie—but a hun- 
dred short years after it was invented, 
you can find nothing but misinformation 
about it in standard reference books. Ray- 
mond Thorp has done an excellent job of 
tracing its true history—and what a fan- 
tastic history it is. The story of James 
Black, its deviser, is extraordinary, but 
how the secret of the Bowie knife’s man- 
ufacture was lost is really out of this 
world. Thorp writes with a gusto and 
spares not the blood and brawl, but he 
documents every fact. Fine reading if 
you have a curious mind, and a necessity 
if you think you know anything about 
weapons. 

The first third of Kennel, Show and 
Field could have been left out and the 
book would have been improved. The 
material on the selection, care and breed- 
ing of dogs is so short and incomplete 
that it is useless. The last two-thirds of 
the book, however, are well worth the 
price. They deal with the training and 
showing of dogs in a very complete, prac- 
tical and authoritative manner. On these 
subjects, the book is an indispensable 
reference and handbook. 

I am no fisherman, but Waddington’s 
Salmon Fishing riveted my attention. He 
approaches his subject logically and sci- 
entifically—and dogmatically—but try as 
I would to argue him down, he con- 
vinced me, logically at any rate, that he 
knows what he is saying. Hardened 
fishermen will doubtless disagree, but 
when it comes to pulling them in, my 
money is on Waddington. He advocates 
a rational approach, and since salmon 
seem to be an eminently rational fish, his 
system will be my system when I go sal- 
mon fishing. 

Having confessed my ignorance of 
fishing, I'm proud to report that I con- 
sider myself an expert on small boat sail- 
ing, and I’m happy to report further that 
the book on small boat sailing has been 
written by David Klein and Mary Louise 
Johnson. They Took to the Sea is a mas- 
terful job of anthologizing the opinions 
of blue-water small boat sailormen on 
how to cruise in deep water. The editors 





have used the very effect; 
viding their book into 

problems of sailing: choos 
selection of its crew, navio 
dling it in dirty weather, 1 


perils, dealing with bellige: on, 
(and don’t think you can’t ; nied 
customers along the China Arabian 
coasts, for example), and th NV othe 


problems confronting th 
yachtsmen. Then to illustrat 


C2g90ing 
Rolng 


CIT Droh 
lems, they have combed the ri f 
sailing for expert opinions. | hey quot 
from such practical masters Slocum 
Mulhauser, O’Brien, Robinson, Maun 
Pidgeon, Gerbault, Marin-Marie ang 
others. The result is a unig. Fascias 
ing, exciting and eminently practic) 
book. Even if you never get closer to th 


sea than the handle of the big front doo: 
this book should enthrall you with ; 
accounts of adventure, courage and ad 
versity—and if you ever intend to «ij 
with more than a few fathoms under 
your keel, this book is as essential as , 
mast. R. G. McC. 


First-rate Forester 
THE SKY AND THE FOREST. 

C. S. Forester. Little, Brown & Com 

pany. 313 Pages; $2.75. 

There are readers who don’t think 
much of Forester’s work, but their att 
tude is based more on the Hornblow 
series than any other of his writing. The 
man’s skill as a writer is brought out by 
such changes of pace as Rifleman Dodd 
and The Gun—and The Sky and the 
Forest. 

It is a far cry indeed from Commodore 
Hornblower to Loa, the African chief 
who was lord of all he surveyed, even if 
all he surveyed was a village of seven 
hundred people and a few yards of fores 
around it. Loa ruled his people and hi 
little corner of the forest with little imagi 
nation to make his work more difhcult 
little knowledge to confuse him, ang 
little opposition to test him. His peoplq 
accepted him as a god, brother of tha 
forest, the sky and the moon. He ever 
accepted himself as a god until An 
slave traders raided his village and cat 
ried half the people, including Loa, 
to slavery. 

Loa escaped the slavers with the hel 
of one of his wives and his smal! son; n 
return to the village through the pet! 
of the jungle is in the best Forester @ 
dition of man against the elements 
against other men. The story o! Loa 
change from a smug, untroubled chie!' 
a doubting, ambitious man is a maste! 


‘bit of writing. The reader knows thd 


Loa has found out that he never ws 
god, that there is more to the world tha 
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‘tory around his village, and that 
nd ease can be had more surely 
ting than by either work or wait 
a's awakening; his actions after 
kening; and the end of his em- 
ke some of the best reading that 
e of the presses in the last several 

\ welcome change indeed from 
ome of the historical fiction of the pres 
ent crop 

Several reviews, already published, 
have attempted to read an allegory into 
the book. Why bother? It’s a corking 
wood tale for itself alone.—A. S. 


Officially “‘Unofficial’”’—and Good 
THE RISING SUN IN THE PA- 
CIFIC, 1931-April 1942. Vol. III, 
History of United States Naval Op- 
erations in World War II. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 411 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 


$6.00. 


Volumes I and II of this officially “un- 
ficial” history of the Navy in World 
War II covered operations in the Atlan- 


mic from September 1939 to June 1943. 


his third volume is the first on the war 
in the Pacific, that major testing ground 
which proved the ability of our naval 
forces to come back from disaster and 
ventually conquer the Japanese—with 
little assistance from the Army and 
\ir Forces. 

Captain Morison devotes considerable 
detail to the background of the series of 
incidents” that really began the war in 
he Pacific and to the internal conflict 
vithin Japan that eventually saw the re- 
pctionary militarists forcing their policy 
bn the civilian statesmen. The real rea- 
jon for Japan’s provoking the war was 
he frequently stupid and always bum- 
bling Anglo-American Far Eastern _pol- 
y, but also the inability of the Japanese 
hemselves to strike a national balance 
between power and responsibility. It was 
he crucial internal struggle of the 1920s 
n Japan that set the stage for Japanese 
gression. When Hako Ichiu—“bring- 
ng the eight corners of the world under 
me roof”—the probably mythical slogan 
bf the possibly mythical Emperor Jimmu 
round the year 600 B.C., was resurrected 
n 1931 as a slogan of national policy, it 
vas a signal that the old guard had won 
gainst the new, and that any nation that 
lid not like it would have to put up or 
hut up. . 

The first four chapters of the book re- 
ount in some detail the events leading 
p to Pearl Harbor. Then comes a chap- 
ton the attack of December 7, re- 
lling with clarity the events of that 
ameful day. 

Part II discusses the Philippines and 
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near-by waters, including the invasion of 
the Philippines, the fall of Guam, the 
landings in Malaya and the rear guard 
actions on Bataan. Part III is called “Out 
from Pearl” and deals with the aftermath 
of Pearl Harbor, Wake Island, com- 
munications and carrier strikes from 
January to March 1942. Part IV, the 
defense of the Malay barrier, begins with 
the ill-fated ABDA Command, tells of 
our minor tactical victory off Balikpapan, 
the prelude to the invasion of Java, the 
battle of the Java Sea, events in the In 
dian Ocean, and finally the Halsey 
Doolittle raid on Tokyo in April 1942. 
Captain Morison is a highly compe 
tent writer and historian. His narrative 
flows easily, maintains interest and is 
historically honest and accurate. How 
ever, since the book is admittedly written 
for the general reader rather than the 
professional sailor or historian, it would 
certainly be better to hide the obtrusive 
citations in the back instead of cluttering 


up the pages with them.—R. G. McC. 


A MAN CALLED WHITE. By Walter 
White. The Viking Press. 382 Pages; 
Index; $3.75. The autobiography of the 
famous leader of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


ANATOMY OF PARADISE: Hawan 
AND THE ISLANDS OF THE SouTH SEAas. 
By J. C. Furnas. William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. 542 Pages; Illustrated; Index: 
$5.00. “The history and the literature, 
the legends and fiction, vivid and com- 
plete.” 


A DISTANT DRUM. By Capt. J. Pereira. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., The Wellington 
Press. 213 Pages; Illustrated; $6.00. 
War memories of an Intelligence officer 


of the 5th Battalion, Coldstream Guards. 


PERSIMMON HILL. By William Clark 
Kennerly as told to Elizabeth Russell. 
The University of Oklahoma Press. 273 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. A novel 
of old St. Louis and the Far West in the 
age of the fur trader and the mountain 
men. 


THE WEST AT BAY. By Barbara Ward. 
W. W. Norton & Company. 288 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. An analysis of the prob- 
lems confronting the Western world; an 
argument for close political and economic 
association of the Western nations of 
Europe and the United States. 


GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By M. 
K. Gandhi. Public Affairs Press. 640 
Pages; Index; $5.00. The publishers say, 
“This is the story of the greatest man of 
our time.” 


THE WINE OF ASTONISHMENT. By 
Martha Gellhorn. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 325 Pages; $3.00. A war novel by 
a noted woman war correspondent. The 
scene is Luxembourg. 
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RUSSIA 


LENIN, A BIOGRAPHY 
By DAVID SHUB 











This book provides a comprehensive 
grasp of the essence of Communist 
methods and morality by studying 
Russia's first Communist dictator, 
Vladimir Lenin. $5.00 


ISAW POLAND BETRAYED 
By ARTHUR BLISS LANE 


Mr. Lane resigned from the State De- 
partment to publish his own account 
of the way in which the USSR over- 
threw a legitimate government and 
set up a satellite in Poland. $3.50 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 
By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN R. DEANE 


General Deane was in charge of 
Lend-Lease for two years in wartime 
Russia. His difficulties in dealing with 
the Soviet government and his liking 
for the Soviet people, makes this one 
of the most fascinating studies of the 
USSR. $3.75 


WORLD COMMUNISM 
TODAY 

By MARTIN EBON 

The historical background of Com- 
munism, the growth of the party, and 
a summary of Communist influence 
in the world today. $4.50 
THE IRON CURTAIN 

By IGOR GOUZENKO 

The autobiography of the young Rus- 
sian code clerk who revealed the 
Russian atomic spy plot to Canadian 
authorities. $3.00 
THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY 
By HAROLD LAMB 

A fascinating story about the growth 
of the Russian Empire (1400-1648) un- 
der Ivan the Terrible, by the author 


of Genghis Khan and Alexander of 
Macedon. $3.75 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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An Introduction to 
The Revised Articles of War 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 


Explanation and Comparative Text for Officers and Enlisted Men 
By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Judge Advocate General’s Department, Reserve 


Author of MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER 
and A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW 


Contents Both enlisted men and officers on courts will need this book. 

Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener, recognized as one of the country’s 
top experts on military law and its administration, has written a study of 
the NEW ARTICLES OF WAR which will prove indispensable to well- 
Part Il: Comparative Text of New informed officers. The new articles go into effect February 1, 1949, and it 
will be absolutely necessary that every man in the Army concerned in any 
way with disciplinary problems or the administration of the Articles of 
War be acquainted with the new penalties, regulations and procedures. 

Colonel Wiener has written a long explanation of the impact the new 
Part IV: New Provisions for Judge Articles of War will have on the administration of military justice, com- 
paring the new and old texts of the Articles to make the differences and 
consequences of the changes clear. 


Part |: Explanation 


and Old Articles of War 


Part Ill: Transitional Provisions 


Advocate General's Corps 


Part V: Air Force Military Justice Act 96 Pages Only $1.00 
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DRILL AND COMMAND 


A brand-new, up-to-the-minute book on drill regulations, 
which includes not only the IDR and the conduct of military 
ceremonies but a long section on leadership and discipline. 

An indispensable tool for soldiers regardless of rank. 





Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 
Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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